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j OFFICE, Noe. 9 NORTH STREET, 
? Near Baltimore St. 











TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. | 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise any 
adulteration whatever in my manufacture of Bone. 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black, or cther purposes. 


The First Maunfactarer in America that sold GROUND BONES by WEIGHT. 


PURE BONE DUST AND 


from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and excellence. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 32 Seconn Srreet, Battimore. July 30, 18738. 

Joshua Horner, Jr.—Dear Sir: The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons lying in your warehouse: 
BEMIS, CANOE: OS. BID? B. )ascsse nos ccene svccessgh a00s0e ceheenasn ste cbeddade’ tecenstesieentaedpoaaieg 8.74 per cent. 
Organic Matter 40.12 per cent. 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4.08; Ammonia 4.95 
Inorganic Matter .14 per cent. 
Combating PReapRoric Acid .......cceccsccs. cacsese vesecs concceses séccccnconwcccsesesesscsccososeesons 24.52 per cent. 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime per cent. 
EGGERS. MEMOUGR. «0000 csccccccssccnccadon occcconssadensasannceconsasees saceshess -ecccoseececeebocsbobesones 251 per cent. 

This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST [I CAN FIND IN THE MARKET, and call your 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter 

Respectfully. etc . P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS. KACH, AT $45 PER TON. 
DISSOLVED OR VITKIOLIZED BONE, $48 PER TON. BONE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLVED, 
$42 AND $8 PER TON. FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSHUA HORNER, JR. 
54 §. Gay Street, 178 Forrest Street aud Corner Chew and Stirling Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


2) 
We will purchase and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 
FERTILIZERS of every description sold in this market—and there is, probably, no 


other city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver 
from the Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PHRUVIAN GUANO. 


Also the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS imported into this port; BONE 
DUST from the best manufactures of this vicinity or the cheaper kinds from a distance, as 
may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 


In the manufacture of HOME MANURES, or SUPERPHOSPHATES from the 
most reliable factories. 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
Flower SEEDS. 

All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at 


manufacturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, §c. 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to buying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered. 


TERMS CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 


No. 9 North St., near Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


—= — ——— — ———_—— 
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The Maryland State Fair. 


The Show of our State Society was held at 
Pimlico from the 6th to the 9th ultimo. The 
weather, though threatening on one or two days, 
was generally favorable, and the exhibition, taken 
as a whole, was above the average of those held 
the last few years. The entries may not have 
been as numerous as at some former shows, but 
the variety and general character of the display 
was more complete than usual. | 

The attendance on the first two days was | 
small; on the last two larger, but nothing like 
what might reasonably be expected paawStite- 
fair held near a great city. The president of the 
society, A. Bowie Davis, Esq., through the daily 
papers of the city, made an appeal to the citizens 
of Baltimore for their patronage and support, 
but the response was not very encouraging. 

This state of things seems largely to be ac- 
counted for by the difficulty of access to the 
show grounds. Means of transportation are still 
meagre, and hundreds, it is said, can testify that 
those existing are as unreliable as deficient. To 
the great bulk of the people of Baltimore, who 
must be depended upon to support by their pres- 
ence any such exhibition held near them, 
Pimlico is unknown territory, and year after 
year the vexation of hundreds and thousands 
who suffer inconvenience to attend these shows, 
in the hope of better accommodations the ensu- 
ing season, ever culminates only in disappoint- 
nent and disgust. The number of our citizens 
who keep their own conveyances, or who are 
willing for such a purpose to hire them to go to 
these shows, is entirely too small to count much 
in promoting their success. There is but one 
way to cut this knot. Ifthe land at Pimlico is 
worth now, as President Davis says, ‘‘double its 








original cost,” let it be sold as soon as the 


requisite authority can be obtained and the pro- 
ceeds invested in grounds and buldings elsewhere, 
the site selected being as close as may be to the 
city, but subordinating this to choosing one 
immediately bordering on the track of one of our 
great railroads, with facilities to furnish at a 
very small figure all the transportation needed 
for visitors, and for stock and other articles 
exhibited. The Jockey Club might be induced 
to become sole occupant of the grounds at Pim- 
lico, and thus give the Agricultural Society the 
opportunity of selecting elsewhere the location 
which would admit of an easy and cheap access 
by the tens of thousands who would gladly 
attend the shows were suitable conveniences 
afforded them. 

There is no need for making choice of a 
beautiful site. Pimlico indeed. is no model in 
this respect. Twenty locations might be found 
within half a dozen miles of Baltimore, which 
would certainly answer for Fair Grounds to be 
used say ten days in the year. Some shade and 
plenty of water seem to be the natural requisites, 
and the only artificial one good railroad accom- 
modations. From what is known of the energy, 
ability and comprehensive policy of our great 
railway managers, there can be no doubt that 
arrangements might be made for transporting by 
trains every twenty or thirty minutes all the 
passengers offering at a rate of not over 15 cents 
for a round trip, to any point likely to be selected. 
This, we believe, is the only thing that now can 
bedone. Years ofexperience have demonstrated 
this, and what ought to have been seen at the 
offset is now proved by the united experience of 
exhibitors and visitors, citizens and strangers. 


The show of horses of all classes was very satis- 
factory as to number and quality. Thorough- 
breds, light and heavy draft, imported and home- 
bred, were all well represented. The beautiful 
Arabian horse of Col. Jenifer was again shown 
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and much admired. An immensely and power- 
ful “Liverpool” heavy draft stallion, weighing, 
it is said, 2,200 tbs., was exhibited. The Perche- 
ron stallion “Colonel,” of Mr. Ficklin, of Virgi- 
nia, was also shown this year, as well as a much 
better bred one of Mr. Wm. T. Walters, of this 
city. This one, “Prince,” 4 years old, was foaled 
in this country and is a superb animal, as is 
evidenced by his carrying off the Sweepstakes of 
$100, above all competitors. A team of four 
mares of the same breed, owned also by Mr. 
Walters, excited much interest. 

In Cattlethe various breeds were all represented. 
Some deficiencies were to be noted and the 
absence of some well-known exhibitors to be 
regretted. In Jerseys and Channel Island Cattle, 
(Alderneys, Guernseys or Jerseys not in Herd 
Register, or their crosses,) there was a showing 
which, for quality and extent, could scarcely be 
equalled, we believe, anywhere else than around 
Baltimore. A mere enumeration of the names of 
the exhibitors would show this, including Messrs. 
J. Stricker Jenkins, John Ridgely, of Hampton, 
Jos. H. Rieman, W. C. Wilson, W. H. Perot, E. 
F. Jenkins, J. E. Phillips, Clarke & Jones, D. G. 
Stevens, C. G. Shipley, W. 5S. G. Baker, Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, Robt. Moore, W. T. Walters, 
Wallace King, L. Mongar, and perhaps others. 
Of Short Horns Maryland had no representation, 
but there were two herds from Pennsylvania; 
those of Mr. T. 8. Cooper, of Coopersburg, and 
Mr. T. L. McKean, of Easton, both containing 
handsome and well-bred specimens of this noble 
race. Mr. Cooper also had a small herd of 
Ayrshires, and the well-known herd of Mr. Chas 
K. Harrison was likewise in competition. In 
Devons the magnificent Patterson herd of Mr. 
Brown was absent, but Messrs. Burwell and C. T. 
Cockey, of Balto. Co.,each had a number of head 
on show. In Herefords, Mr. Merryman had 
enough present to sweep the premiums. We 
believe no one else of late years has exhibited 
these cattle at a State fair in Maryland. A 
novelty was presented in these specimens, two 
heifers and a bull, of the Kerry cattle, belonging 
to Mr. H. D. Farnandis, of Harford Co. By their 
diminutive size and black color they attracted 
much attention. Mr. Samuel M. Shoemaker 
had a herd of one bull and three cows of the 
Holsteins, a race long bred with a view to the 
perfecting of their dairy qualities, being now 
large milk producers, and adapted as well for 
beef, whilst at the same time making excellent 
working cattle. There were not many natives 
or grades on the grounds, those shown seeming, 
however, from their appearance, to be excellent 
animals. 

In Swine the show was good but not large. 
Mr. Geo. T. Page had some fine Chester Whites, 
and Mr. McKean, of Pennsylvania, some very 
handsome Berkshires and three white Yorkshires. 

In Sheep the exhibition was, we think, better 
than usual. Mr. Mitchell of Queen Annc’s had 
some very fine Cotswolds, including his imported 
ram Duke of Gloucester, a magnificent animal. 
This was the only entry we noticed from the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

The Poultry shown was very good, the coops 
being unusually full. 

The Agricultural Implements and Machinery 


|larger than usual. 
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advantage than ever before. A very judicious 
change was made in their location this year, and 
instead of putting them in the centre of the track, 
where half the time they were inaccessible, or 
behind the Floral Hall, they had a conspicuous 
and suitable place, which was well filled, immedi- 
ately in front of the main entrance to the grounds. 

Mr. Joshua Thomas had the Buckeye Reaper 
and Mower, an Eclipse portable engine, a very 
beautiful piece of machinery, the Aultman 
Thresher, the Hagerstown Wheel Rake, Kc. 
Messrs. Poole & Hunt had a semi-portable engine, 
two of their celebrated mixers, turbine wheels, 
pulleys, shafting, &c. Messrs. Geo. Page & Co. 
had one of their portable saw mills and engines. 
Messrs. R. Sinclair & Co. exhibited straw cutters, 
masticators, cider press, plows and a varied 
assortment of machinery and implements, as did 
also Messrs. A. G. Mott, J. M. Griffith & Co., and 
E. Whitman & Sons. Messrs. Thos. Norris & 
Son showed the W. A. Wood reaper which was 
awarded the premium for combined self-raking 
machine; their new “Acme” plows anda general 
collection of tools. L. H. Lee & Bro. had a full 
line of “Champion” reapers and mowers and 
took three premiums off on them. 

Mr. J. C. Durborow had the Kirby harvesters, 
the Ball steel and combination plow, Kenyon 
sausage chopper, &c. Messrs. Linton & Lamott 
deposited two Geiser separators and straw 
carriers, and Linton horse-powers, making a 
fine display. Wheeler, Melick & Co.,of N. York, 
had a rye thresher and a two-horse railway 
power, and Miner, Harder & Co. a one-horse 
railway power. Mr. A. H. Krout had a farm 
gate which struck us asa useful and simple device. 

The exhibition hall, under the charge of Mr. 
Wn. D. Brackenridge, was handsomely decorated 
as usual. The display of household articles was 
large. The show of vegetables was very good, 
Mr. J. Howard McHenry’s collection being 
especially large and handsome. Roots were 
hardly as large as usual. The fruits shown were 
not generally as fine or numerous as at some 
former shows, except the exotic grapes, which 
were very handsome. 

The display of ornamental plants was much 
Mr. James Pentland, the 
well-known florist had a very large and choice 
assortment—his display making a very conspicu- 
ous ornament of the hall. Messrs. W. D. Brack- 
enridge and Jahn Feast had collections of ever- 
greens. The display of cut flowers was hand- 
some, but not very large. 

The Plowing Match, taking place on the first 
day of the show, when generally the attendance 
on the grounds is small, did not attract as was 
expected of it. : 

The entries were as follows: Wm. Brown, 
Brown plow—driver, A. Dyer; F. C. Hall, two- 
horse steel,—driver, John W. Iglehart; W. H. 
Bennet, Pittsburg No. 10iron, Elijah Luck, driver; 
Gen. E. B. Tyler, Norris plow, Jacob Rich, 
plowman, Gen. Tyler himself driving; John 
Greacen, Greacen plow, Jas. Chambers, driver; 
C. K, Harrison, Canada plow, H. B. Jeffrie, 
driver; H. B. Holton, Pittsburg steel plow, Geo. 
Parrish, driver; 8. W. Worthington, right-hand 
iron plo W. Gough, driver; same, No. 50 stec!, 
W. Pax, driver, and J. C. Durbeorow, Ball steel, 


were either more numerous or showed to better | 8. Mathias, driver. 
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The plowing was commenced about 2.30 
o'clock, and occupied nearly an hour, each plow- 
man turning up a strip of land about 200 feet 
in length and 30 feet in width. Two and three- 
horse and mule teams were used at the pleasure 
of the drivers. After a critical examination the 


judges, M. M. Shipley, John B. Pearce and John | 


Stewart, made the following award: To A. 
Dwyer, premium as best plowman, $20; to Elijah 
Luck, as second best, $15; and to James Cham- 
bers as third best, $10. The diploma for 
best plow was awarded to Pittsburg steel plow, 
No. 10, exhibited by J. M. Griffith, of Baltimore. 

During the match, Mr. William Brown, who 
took the first premium in Maryland fifty-two 
years ago, and who entered the same plow, was 
present and turned up a couple of furrows with 
an experienced hand. To his driver the first 
premium was awarded. 


On Thursday, the annual address was delivered 
by Hon. Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, who was intro- 
duced to the audience by A. B. Davis, Esq., 
President of the Society. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR THURMAN, 


Mr. Thurman said that to speak of the import- | 


ance of agriculture, would be as superfluous as 
to speak of the importance of atmosphere. Men 
cannot live without air or without food. This 
auditory was familiar not only with the common 
improvements of husbandry, but with the wonder- 
ful inventions of genius, that seem more like rev- 
elations of omniscience than the products of the 
finite faculties of men. He saw before him hun- 
dreds perhaps better qualified to instruct in 
agricultural and mechanical arts than himself, 
and he would not be so presumptuous as to 
attempt to teach masters. He was fully aware of 
the wonderful proficiency in agriculture achieved 
by politicians since the granger movement began 
—an acquisition of knowledge, the rapidity of 
which has no parallel since theAlmighty bestowed 
upon the Apostles the gift of tongues. But as 
no miracle had been performed in his especial 
behalf, previous ignorance unfortunately remain- 
ed, and he feared if catechised too closely he could 
not pass an examination as a farmer, even though 
the rules were as flexible, convenient and accom- 
modating as those of a civil service commission. 

Agriculture, the oldest pursuit of the human 
race, has been the slowest in its scientific devel- 
opment. The art of agriculture has been practiced 
successfully many thousand years ; the science of 
agriculture dates back but little more than a 
century. The speaker reviewed the excellence 
ofagriculture of the ancients and of their processes. 
He spoke of the ancient Greek and Roman works 
on agriculture written before the Christian era, 
and from which instruction may be derived by 
enlightened farmers now ; also of the Bible de- 


scriptions of threshing floors, vineyards, wine | 


presses, flocks and herds, and cattle on a thousand 
hills, of the Hebrew people. But satisfactory as 


ancient cultivation and results were, the want of | 


mechanical invention and skill and lack of science, 
prevented the full development of agriculture. 
Science discovers and teaches absolute verity; 
art applies the discoveries so as to produce the 
greatest practical result. As Hoskyns says, va- 
riety of svil,climate,geological structure,difference 


| of elevation, isolation of the farmer, war, lack of 
| intercourse, ignorance of printing, ignorance of 
chemistry and non-existence of thermometer, 
| barometer, microscope, &c., were among the 
causes operating to retard the accumulation of 
| agricultural knowledge in the past. 

In our times collision of mind with mind, fa- 
cility of intercourse, and agricultural and me- 
| chanical associations like this before which he 
was speaking, were among the chief agents in 
overcoming obstacles to the progress of science. 
War and the chase have been called the two 
ancient and deadliest foes to agriculture; exces- 
sive taxation, particularly for the expense of war, 
was a great enemy of agricultural development, 
but the want of communication between different 
people, or even between the people of the same 
country, operating against development in the 
past, presents a contrast between ancient and 
modern times so striking as to excite feelings ap- 
proaching to wonder. The ancients had writings 
in plenty, poets and historians, and the narrations 
of travellers, but no books of practical uses or of 
scientific value. 

Peaceful migration such as that which has 
crowded the shores of the new world with the 
workers of the old has no parallel in all history. 
War or conquest, havoc or destruction, were the 
only impulses of the vast migration of ancient 
times, and these carried with them no arts but 
the art of destruction. Fifty years ago want of 
intercourse among the cultivators of the soil was 
seriously felt. The contrast to-day is striking, 
for no people are so addicted to locomotion as 
those of the United States, and nowhere are there 
so many inducements to farmers to go abroad 
every year by agricultural and mechanical asso- 
ciations, giving opportunities for improvement of 
knowledge by observation and discussion. The 

wth of intellectual intercourse through the 
medium of the marvellous products of the printing 
press is yet more striking. 

Mr. Thurman then spoke of the importance of 
| chemistry in agricultural progress. In the opin- 
|ion of many writers there cannot be, without the 
| application of chemistry, a true and perfect scien- 
| tificagriculture. Every farmer is not expected to 

master either chemistry, geology, physiology, or 
botany, any more than he is expected to master 
astronomy. Every man cannot become a chemist, 
but the truths of chemistry may nevertheless 
prove immensely serviceable to him. In all 
sciences there are principles and results that may 
be learned and acted upon without ability to 
demonstrate any of them. So when chemists, 
botanists and physiologists discover truths of value 
to agriculturists, farmers may learn the fact and 
apply it, though ignorant of the process by which 
it was discovered. Weallact upon this principle 
every day of our lives. While insisting, however, 
upon the obvious truth that it is not necessary 
for every farmer to be a scientist, he was very far 
from going to the other extreme and asserting 
‘that it is immaterial whether the farmer has any 
scientific knowledge at all. On the contrary, 
every intelligent farmer and mechanic unavoida- 
| bly acquires a large amount of scientific know- 
lédge, which is none the less science because he 
may not call it by that name. This knowledge 
may be largely and beneficially increased without 
encroaching too much on time for manual labor. 
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Of the wonderful progress made in the agricul- 
tural and mechanical arts within the last hun- 
dred years there was no time to speak in detail. 
The progressive movement has not been confined 
to any one country—in a greater or less degree 
it has pervaded, and yet pervades, the whole civ- 
ilized world. One hundred years ago there was 
not a mile of iron railroad on the giobe; not a 
boat, ship or mill propelled by steam ; no electric 
telegraph; no cylinder press; no stereotype; no 
cotton gin; nosteam-power loom—the improved 
plow now in use, the cultivator, the reaper and 
mower, and the grain elevator, were all unknown, 
as well as a multitude of other inventions that 
now lessen or facilitate the labors of mankind. 

Of the 1,032 volumes on agriculture and close- 
ly related arts in the library of Congress, 940 
were printed within the present century. More 
than one hundred periodicals, newspapers in- 
cluded, devoted to the same subjects, are now 
published in the United States alone, not one of 
which was published before the year 1800. Over 
ene thousand four hundred agricultural societies 
and farmers’ clubs now exist in the States and 
Territories, but very few of which existed only 
fifty years ago, and the number rapidly increases 
with each revolving year. Agricultural colleges 
and schools and mechanics’ institutes are almost 
everywhere to be found, and no one can foresee 
a limit to their numbers or usefulness. Thous- 
ands of patents are annually granted by the gov- 
ernment for mechanical inventions or improve- 
ments. 

Each census shows an enlarged agricultural 
and mechanical production; and though from 
time to time, it may be retarded by temporary 
causes, the grand result shows a ratio of increase 
at least equal to if not greater than that of the 
population. From 1850 to 1860 the increase of 
population was a fraction over 354 per cent. In 
the same ten years the number of farmers in- 
creased from 1,449,073 to 2,044,077, being an in- 
crease of 41 per cent.; and the area of improved 
lands from 113,000,000 to 163,000,000 acres, being 
an increase of over 44 per cent. From 1860 to 
1870, owing to the war, the ratios of increase di- 
minished, that of population being only 22 6-10 
per cent., and that of the number of farms 30 1-10 
per cent., and that of the area of improved lands 
15 8-10 per cent., another striking proof of the 
injurious effects of wor upon agriculture. But, 
nevertheless, there were 1,210,912 more farms in 
1870 than there were in 1850, and 76,888,485 more 
acres of improved land—an increase in twenty 
years that, under the circumstances, is without a 
parallel in the history of the world. 


And here Mr. Thurman said he desired to call 
attention to another fact of much significance. 
It is a very general opinion that a subdivison of 
land into small farms is highly conducive to good 
cultivation, and we hear the remark frequently 
made that the farms in the United States are too 
large. 

He did not propose to discuss the question 
“how minute should be the subdivision of the 


land,” or in other words, “ what is the best aver- | 


age size of farms,’ but wished to say that the 
evil of farms of too great size in our country is 
much less than seems to be generally supposed, 
and is steadily diminishing from year to year, as 
is conclusively shown by our census reports. 


Thus of the whole number of farms in 1860 near- 
ly 41 pet cent. were farms of less than fifty acres 
each ; of the whole number in 1870, nearly 50 per 
cent. contained less than fifty acreseach. In 1860, 
704 per cent. were under one hundred acres. In 
1870, 78 per cent. Between 1860 and 1870 the 
number of farms of three acres and under ten 
was more than doubled ; those of ten acres and 
under twenty increased from 162,178 to 29,607, 
over 81 per cent.; those of twenty acres and un- 
der fifty, from 616,558 to 817,614, equal to 374 
per cent., nearly; those of fifty and under one 
hundred acres, from 608,878 to 754,251, 24 per 
cent., nearly; those of one hundred and under 
five hundred, from 487,011 to 565,054, equal to 
16 per cent.; while those of five hundred acres 
and under one thousand decrease from 20,319 to 
15,873, and those of one thousand acres and up- 
wards fell off from 5,634 to 3,720. 

It is thus apparent that the small farms multi- 
ply much more rapidly than the larger ones, and 
that the smaller they are the greater is the ratio 
of their increase, while the number of the very 
large ones, instead of increasing, is undergoing 
a rapid diminution. The economist will find in 
these facts some alleviation of his fear that our 
lands will be too much engrossed, while the 
statesman, observing how large a proportion of 
farms are owned by their cultivators, will see in 
this happy circumstance one of the most power- 
ful conservators of peace, order, freedom and 

ood and stable government. In conclusion Mr. 
hurman said : 

“Mr. President and gentlemen, I am neither 
an optimist nor an enthusiast, but despite the 
clouds that lower o’er our horizon, I think that 
I can see a future for our country more prosper- 
; ous and happy than has yet befallen any portion 

of the human race. I think that I can see more 
| bread for the hungry, more education for the ig- 
|norant, more enjoyment for the weary, more 
| respect for labor, a more widely diffused intelli- 
gence and a greater material and intellectual 
progress than the world has yet known. It may 
| be a dream of fancy, but it is one that I cherish 
and fondly hope that I may never see dispelled. 
| Should it prove to be reality, one of its chief 
| causes will be the continued growth of those arts 
whose promotion is the object of your time-hon- 
|ored association. And as a grateful posterity 
will not fail to honor the memories of the men 
whose intelligence and energy furthered the 
mighty work, I may safely predict for your so- 
ciety—already so distinguished and so worthy of 
your great State—that tithe—the noblest of all 





earthly distinctions—a benefactor of mankind. 


Premiums Awarded. 
CATTLE. 

Devons.—Best bull, “Riley,” C. T. Cockey, 
| $25; second do., “G. T. Patterson,” C. W. Bur- 
| well, $5; best cow, three years, “Thrifty,” C. W. 
Burwell, $20; second best cow, “No. 1,” C. T. 
| Cockey, $15; best heifer in milk, “No. 5,” C. T. 
| Cockey, $15; best herd, C. T. Cockey. 
Short Horns.—Best bull, three years, “Duke of 
| Harrison,” T.S. Cooper, $25; second best bull, 
| three years, “Duke of Saltville,’ T. 8. Cooper, 
| $15; best bull calf, “Star of Linden Grove,” T. 
|S. Cooper, $5; best cow, three years, “Jubilee,” 
| T. L. McKean, $20; second best cow, three years, 
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“Lady Lehi,’ T. L. McKean, $15; second best 
heifer, between one and two years, “Cinderella,” 
T. L. McKean, $10; second best heifer calf, 
“Duchess Lehigh,” T. L. McKean, $5; imported 
bull, “Prince Nicholas,” T. L. McKean, $5; im- 
ported cow, “Clara Barton,” T. 8. Cooper, $5; 
second imported cow, “Duchess Lehigh,” T. L. 
McKean, #5. 

Best Herd—*“Prince Nicholas,’ “Duchess 
Lehigh,” “Lady Lehigh,” “Jubilee,” “Cinderella,” 
“Lady Blanche.” Thomas L. McKean owner of 
herd. 

Ayrshtres.—Best bull, three years, “Frank,” J. 
O'Neill, $25; second best bull, three years, 
“Sandy,” C. K. Harrison, $15; third best bull, 
between two and three years, “Bramear,” C. 
K. Harrison, $15; best bull calf, “Kirkwald”, $5; 
best cow, three years, “Tibbie,” C. K. Harrison, 
$20; second best, three years, “Bessie Ball,” C. K. 
Harrison, $15; best heifer in milk, “Mrs. Cuth- 
bert,” C. K. Harrison, $15; best heifer calf, “Miss 
Fleming,’ C. K. Harrison, $10; best heifer 
between one and two years, “Bessie Ball,” C. K. 
Harrison, $10. 

Imported Ayrshires.—Best bull, three years, 
“Glenluce,” C. K. Harrison, $25; second best 
bull, “Champion,” T. S. Cooper, $15; best calf, 
“Sancon Chief,’ T. S. Cooper, $5; best cow, 
three years, “Rose of Sharon,’ T. 8. Cooper, 


$20; second best cow, three years, “Rose of 
Avon,” T.S. Cooper, $15; best heifer in milk, 
“Fannie,” T. 8. Cooper, $15; best heifer calf, 
“Sancon Lady,” T.S8. Cooper, $10; best heifer 
between one and two years, “Gentle Spring,” T. 
= $10; Ayrshire herd, C. K. Harrison, 
25 


Herefords—A\i\ the prizes awarded to J. Merry- 
man, there being, as usual, no competition. 

Grades or Natives —Best cow,“Millie,’ John 
O'Neill, $20; second cow, “Blossom,” Mrs. I 
Brown, $15; best cow between one and two 
years, “Clover,” Mrs. I. Brown, $10; second 
best cow, “Sukie,” J. O'Neill, $5; second best 
cow or heifer between one and two years, 
“Jennie,” Mrs. I. Brown, $10; second best cow 
or heifer, “Peerless,” J. O’ Neill, $5. 

Best Jersey Herd.—J. H. Rieman, $25. Bull 
“Young Davy.” Cows, “Laura,” “Arlotta,” 
“Mittie,” “Lady Flitton,” “August Davy.” 

Best Channel Island Herd.—C. G. Shipley, $25. 
Bull “Wilson 2d.” Cows “Alice,” “Nancy,” 
“Sallie Stephens,” “Ida May.” 

Channel Island and their Crosses.—Best bull, 
three years, “Wilson 2d,” C. G Shipley, $25; 
best bull between one and two years “Old 
Defender,” W.S. G. Baker, $10; best bull calf, 
“Beauregard,” C. G. Shipley, $5; best cow three 
2am “Buttercup,” D. G. Stevens, $20; second 
yest cow, three years, “Jenny Lind,” D. G. 
Stevens, $5; best heifer, between two and 
three years in milk or calf, “Ida May,” C. G. 
Shipley, $15; second best heifer, between two and 
three years old, in milk or calf, “Daisy,” C. G. 
Shipley, $10; best heifer calf, “Lilly,” C. G. Ship- 
ley. $10. 

Jersey Herd Book (Imported.)—Best bull, three 
years old, “Orange Peel,” John Ridgely, $25; 
best bull, between two and three years, “Balti- 
more Boy,” J. E. Phillips, $15; best cow, three 
years and upwards, “Everdene,” W. C. Wilson, 


\ 


\ 
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“Bismar,” J. S. Jenkins, $15; best heifer 
between two and three years, “Annie,” J. E. 
Phillips, $15; second best heifer, between two 
and three years, “Lady Oak,” J. E. Phillips, $19. 

Jersey Herd Book.—Best bull, three years, 
“Fairfax,” J.S. Jenkins, $25; second best bull, 
three years, “Young Davy,” J. H. Rieman, $15; 
best bull, Letween twoand three years, “Cyclops,” 
S. M. Shoemaker, $15; second best bull, between 
two and three years, “Majestic,” E. F. Jenkins, 
$10; best bull, between one and two years, “Davy 
Hampton,” Jobn Ridgely, $10; second best bull, 
between one and two years, “Sir Walter,” S. M. 
Shoemaker, $5; best bull calf, “Uranus,” Robert 
Moore, $5; best cow, three years old, “Arlotta,” 
J. H. Rieman, $20; second best cow, three years 
old, John Ridgely of H., $15; best heifer between 
two and three years, in calf or milk, “Leah,” W. 
T. Walters, $25; second best heifer, between two 
and three years, in calf or milk, “Ettie Bell,” 
Clarke & Jones, $10; best heifer calf, “Molly,” 
W. King, $10; best heifer, between one and 
two years, “Beulah,” Clarke & Jones, $10; second 
best heifer, between one and two years, “Blank,” 
W. C. Wilson, $5. 

Working Oxren.—Best yoke, to H. W. Stabler, 
of Montgomery county, Md., $50; second best 
yoke, to H. B. Holton, of Howard county, Md., 
$30; third best yoke, to W. H. Bennett, of 
Baltimore county, Md., $20. 

BLOODED HORSES. 

Best thoroughbred stallion, “Business,” Jos+ 
Donahue, diploma and $30; best thoroughbred 
mare, “Austrian,” George Brown, $25; second 
best thoroughbred mare, “Persia,’ J. H. Me- 
Henry, $15; best horse colt, three years old, 
“Paladin,” George Brown, $20; second best horse 
colt, three years old, “Culpepper,” Joseph 
Donahue, $15; first best two-year filly, “Daisey,” 
Colonel Jenifer, $15. 

QUICK DRAFT HORSES. 

Best stallion, “Lexington,’ James Murphy, 
diploma and $30; second best stallion, “General 
Jackson,” Foutz & Long, diploma and $20; 
best mare, “Mabel,”. George B. Graham, $25; 
second best mare, “Nettie Lee,” T. 8. Lee, $15; 
best three-year-old horse colt, “Robert Welsh,” 
Charles J. Moore, $10; second best three-year 
old horse colt, “Glamorgan,” Chas. E. Easter, 
$15; second best two-year-old horse colt, 
“British Chief,’ T. 8. Cooper, $10; best one-year 
old horse colt, “Trustee,’ Robert Moore, $10; 
second best one-year-old horse colt, “Rockland,” 
W. F. Johnson, $5; best three-year-old filly, 
“Crepida,” C. K. Harrison, $20; second best 
three-year-old filly, “Lilly,’ Robert Moore, $15; 
best two-year-old filly, “Saieda Bashaw,” Joseph 
H. Rieman, $10; best one-year-old filly, “Laura,” 
John Merryman, $5; best pair mares raised by 
exhibitor, “Medora and Flirt,” M. R. Johnson, 
diploma and $40; best brood mare with foal, 
“Jennie Davidson,” W. F. Johnson, $20; best 
gelding, “Carrollton,” R. J. Slater, $10. 

HORSES FOR GENERAL UTILITY. 

Best stallion, R. H. Hedricks, diploma and $30; 
second best stallion, L. Mongar, $20; best brood 
mare, J. Merryman, $25; second best brood mare, 
T. C. Blair, $15; best pair match coach horses, 
M. Moses, $30; second best pair match coach 


$20; second best cow, three years and upwards, | horses, L. Mongar, $20; best pair match coach 
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horses raised by exhibitor, C. T. Cockey, $30; 
best saddle horse, T. C. Blair, $20; second best 
saddle horse, L. Hunt, $15; best saddle pony, 8. 
M. Shoemaker, Jr., $10; second best saddle pony, 
D.S. Gittings, $5. 

HEAVY-DRAFT HORSES. 

Best mare, W. C. Wilson, $25; second best 
mare, W. T. Walters, $15; best horse colt, one 
year, 8S. M. Shoemaker, $10; best pair of fillies, 
three years, C. K. Harrison, $20; best filly, two 
years, W. C. Wilson, $10; second best filly, two 
years, C. K. Harrison, $5; best filly, one year, 
Wallace King, $5; best team, not less than four, 
W. T. Walters, $30. 

Siveepstakes for ITeary Draft Stallions.—W. 
T. Waiters, $100, for “Prince.” 

IMPORTED HORSES. 

Best imported stallion, “Ismael Pacha,” 

diploma and $30; best imported mare, J. H. 


Rieman, $25; best heavy draft stallion, “The | 


Colonel,” 8S. W. Ficklin, $30. 
JACKS, JENETTS, &C. 
Best pair mules, Samuel W. Worthington, 


> 


$25; 
$30. 


SWINE. 
Best Chester boar, G. T. Page, $12; best Berk- 


shire boar, C. B. Moore, $12; best Chester sow, | 
B. | 


G. T. Page, $12; best Berkshire sow, C. 
Moore, $12; best litter of Chester pigs, F. C. 
Slingluff, $8; best Yorkshire sow, Charles B. 
Moore, $12. 

IMPORTED SHEEP. 

Best long-wool buck (Cotswold,) C. B. Mitchell, 
$20; best middle wool buck (Hampshire,) John 
Merryman, $20. 

SHEEP. 

Best long-wool buck, C. J. B. Mitchell, $20; 
second best long-wool buck, C. J. B. Mitchell, 
$10; best pen of ewes, C. J. B. Mitchell, $15; 
best middle-wool buck, James Padain, $25; 
second best middle-wool buck, J. 8. Jenkins, $10; 


best pen of ewes, J. S. Jenkins, $10; best pen | 
of ewe lambs, John Merryman, $10; best fine | 


wool buck, 8. K. Crosby, $20; best pen of ewes, 


8S. K. Crosby, $10; best pen buck lambs, S. K. | 


Crosby, $10. 
IMPLEMENTS. 

Best portable engine, J. Thomas, $40; best 
sawmill, G. Page & Co., $25; 
steamer, R. Sinclair & Co.; corn and cob mill, E. 
Whitman & Son, $5; farm pump, band power, 
T. Norris & Son, $3; best one-horse plow for 


general use, “Acme,” T. Norris & Son, diploma | 
and $4; best two-horse plow for general use | 


“Wiley,” A. G. Mott, diploma and $6; best three- 
horse plow for general use, “Hall & Spear,” J. 


M. Griffith, diploma and $6; plow for new and | 
inor & Horton,” R. Sinclair & Co., | 


rough land, “ 
$4; sub-soil plow, E. Whitman & Sons, $5; hill- 
side plow, John M. Griffith, $5; gang plow, R. 
Sinclair & Co., $4; 
Norris & Son, $5; one-horse plow, for vegetables, 


Thomas Norris & Son, $2; hand plow, A. G. | 


Mott, $2; potato plow or digger, R. Sinclair & 
Co., $5; harrow, John Kelsey, $5; corn cultiva- 
tor, R. L. Harvey, $3; tobacco cultivator, E. 
Whitman & Son, $3; horse hoe, R. Sinclair & 
Co., $3; vegetable hand cultivator, J. M. Griffith, 
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best team mules, Samuel W. Worthington, | 


agricultural | 


sulky or wheel plow, Thos. | 


FARMER. 


$2; field roller, R. Sinclair & Co., $8; grain drill, 

“Bickford & Hoffman,’ H. Underhill, $8; 

grain drill with guano and seed attachment, 

“Hagerstown,” John M. Griffith, $15; corn 

planter, for horse-power, R. Sinclair & Co., $5; 

corn planter for hand power, R. Sinclair & Co., 
$2; garden-seed sower, E. Whitman & Son, $2; 
best grain fan, E. Whitman & Son, $10; best 
cockle machine, E. Whitman & Son, $5; best 
corn sheller, horse-power, R. Sinclair & Co., $5; 
double-spout corn sheller, R. Sinclair & Co., $4; 
single-spout do., R. Sinclair & Co., $3; straw, 
hay and stalk-cutter horse-power, R. Sinclair & 

Co., $8; hay and straw-cutter, -hand or horse 

power, R. Sinclair & Co., $8; hay and straw cut- 

ter, hand power, R. Sinclair & Co., $5; vegetable 
| root-cutter, T. Norris & Son, $2; horse hay-fork, 
T. Norris & Son, $5; four grain cradles, E. Whit- 
man & Son, $3; four grain and grass scythes, E. 
Whitman & Son, $3; one-half dozen pitchforks, 
A. G. Mott, $2; one-half dozen forks for digging, 
| A. G. Mott, $2; one-half dozen long-handled 
shovels, A. G. Mott; $2; briar or bramble scythes, 
A. G. Mott, $1. 

Best threshing machine, six to ten horses, 
Geiser separator, by Linton & Lamott, $10; best 
threshing machine, two to six horses, Geiser 
| separator, by Linton & La Mott, $20; best thresh- 
| ing machine without separator, E. Whitman, 
$10; best straw carrier (Geiser,) Linton & La- 
| mott, $5; best horse-power, four to six horses, 
| Linton & La Mott, $10; best one-horse railway 

power, Miner Harder, $5; best two-horse rail- 

way power, Wheeler, Melick & Co., $10; best 
| two-horse mowing machine (Champion,) L. H. 

Lee & Brother, $15; best one-horse mowing 
| machine, A. G. Mott, $5; best horse lawn-mower, 
| E. Whitman & Son, $5; best hand lawn-mower 
| (Philadelphia,) J. C. Durborow, $5; _ best 
| combined reaper and mower (Champion,) L. H. 
Lea & Bro., $10; best combined dropper attach- 

ment mower, L. H. Lea & Bro., $20; best com- 
| bined self-raking mower (W. A. Woods & Co.,) 
| T. Norris & Son, $20; best sulky or wheel horse 
rake, J. M. Griffith, $5; best grain fan, E. Whit- 
| man & Son, $10; best cockle machine, E. Whit- 
| man & Son, $5; best corn sheller, horse-power, 
R. Sinclair & Co., $5; best corn-sheller, double 
spout, R. Sinclair & Co., $4; best corn-sheller, 
single spout, R. Sinclair & Co., $3; hay, straw 
and stalk cutter, horse-power, R. Sinclair & Co., 
$8; hay, straw and stalk cutter, band or horse- 
| power, R. Sinclair & Co., $8; hay and straw 
cutter, hand power, R. Sinclair & Co, $5; 
vegetable root cutter, T. Norris & Son, $2; horse 
hay fork, T. Norris & Son, $5; four grain cradles, 
E. Whitman & Son, $3; half-dozen hand 
hay rakes, A. G. Mott, $3: half-dozen garden 
rakes, A. G. Mott, $2; half-dozen pitchforks, A. 
G. Mott, $2; half-dozen forks for digging, A. G. 
Mott, $2; balf-dozen long-handled shovels, A. G. 
Mott, $2; briar and bramble scythes, A. G. 
Mott, $1; hay press, horse-power, E. Whitman 
& Son. $8; large cider and wine press, T. Norris 
& Son, $8; small cider and wine press, H. P. 
Underhill, $5; smut machine, Joshua Thomas, 
$3; churn, Thomas Norris & Son, $3; bee-hive, 
| H. Everdig, $4; ox yoke and bows, J. M. Griffith, 
| $2; wagon brake, E. Whitman & Son, $2; farm 
' gate, A. H. Krout, $3; reaper-knives grinder, A. 

G. Mott, $3; stonebreaker, R. Sinclair & Co., $10. 
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The Committee on Implements commend 
Messrs. Poole & Hunt for their display of 
engines, mills, &c. Their engines not being 
mounted are not considered strictly portable, but 
the committee take great pleasure in commend- 
ing their excellent work and the compactness of 
their machines. The Committee on Implemerits 
also make honorable mention of saw-mill, with 
engine complete, of George Page & Co., and 
take pleasure in commending the excellent work 
done by this engine, and also the quality of the 
workmanship. ° 

AMERICAN WINES AND CORDIALS. 

Best wine, Mrs. Jenifer, $5; best bottle peach 
cordial, Mrs. Jenifer, $3; best bottle bounce, 
Miss O’Moore, $3; best bottle blackberry wine, 
Mrs. Jenifer, $3; best bottle currant wine, Miss 
O’ Moore, $38; best half dozen bottles cider, J. H. 
Rieman, $6. 

GRAIN AND ROOT CROPS. 


Best sample of wheat, C. C. Carman, $5; best | 


white corn, Mrs. G. 8. Brown, $5; best yellow 


corn, Mrs. G. 8. Brown, $5; best rye, Mrs. G. S. | 
H. Rieman, $5; best | 


Brown, $5; best oats, J. 
Irish potatoes, J. O’ Neill, $5; best sweet potatoes, 
C. C. Carman, $5; best mangel wurzel, J. H. 
Rieman, $5. 

FRUITS. 


Best collection fruit, A. W. Sweeney, #15; 


second best collection fruit, F. C. Slinglutf, $10; | 


best six varieties of winter apples, A. 
Sweeney, $2; best and largest collection apples, 
A. W. Sweeney, $5; second best and largest 
collection apples, F. ©. Slingluff, $2; best six 
varieties fall pears, F. C. Slingluff, $4; best four 
varieties winter pears, A. W. Sweeney, $4; best 
and langent collection pears, F. C. Slingluff, $6; 
second best and largest collection pears, A. W. 
Sweeney, $4; best and largest collection of grapes, 
C. J. Baker, $5; second Test and largest collec- 
tion grapes, Mrs. G. 8. Brown, $3; best seedling 
apples, A. W. Sweeney, $5. 
GARDEN VEGETABLES. 

Best assortment, J. H. McHenry, $15; 
twelve long blood beets, C. C. Carman, $3; 
twelve turnip beets, John Richmond, $3; best 
six heads cauliflowers, J. H. McHenry, $3; best 
six heads broccoli, do., $3; best six heads of cab- 
bages, do., $3; best twenty-four carrots, John 
Richmond, $3; best twenty-five parsnips, George 
8. Brown, $3; best six egg-plants, C. K. Harrison, 
$3; best pig onions, J. O'Neill, $3; best three 
pumpkins, ©. C. Cadman, $3; second best do., J. 
H. McHenry, $3; best peck tomatoes, do., $3; 
best dozen roots celery, F. C. Slingluff, $3. 

PLANTS IN FLOWER. 

Largest collection, James Pentland, $10; 
second largest collection, John Feast, $5; best 
nurseryman’s collection of roses, James Pentland, 
$5; best collection of geraniums, James Pentland, 
$4; best collection of verbenas, James Pentland, 
$4; second best collection of verbenas, Miss M. 
Morling, $2; best and largest collection of foliage 
plants, James Pentland, $10; second best collec- 
tion of foliage plants, John Feast, $5. 

EVERGREENS. 

Best and largest collection, W. D. Bracken- 
ridge, $10; second best collection, John Feast, 
$5. 


best 
best 


CUT FLOWERS. 

Best collection, Miss Brackenridge, $5; best 
collection dahlias, Miss Brackenridge, $5; second 
best collection dahlias, James Pentland, $3; best 
collection of roses, James Pentland, $5; second 
best collection of roses, Mrs. Pritchard, $3; best 
basket of flowers, Miss Brackenridge, $5; second 
best basket of flowers, Mrs. Pritchard, $3; best 
vase with flowers, Miss Brackenridge, $5; best 
pair round hand boquets, Miss Brackenridge, $3; 
best round bridal boquet, James Pentland, $4; 

|second best round bridal boquet, Miss Bracken- 
ridge, $2. 
CANNED FRUITS, VEGETABLES, &C. 

Best dozen canned fresh peaches in syrup, 
Miss Brackenridge, $10; second do. do., Mrs. H. 
Frazier, $5; best dozen cans of tomatoes, Miss 
Brackenridge, $6; best dozen jars jellies, Mrs. H. 

| Frazier, $5. 
BACON HAMS. 
Best ham, Mrs. Jenifer, $10; second best ham, 
|C. C. Carman, $5. 
BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


Best pound of butter made by exhibitor, Mrs. 
|D. Jenifer, $5; second best pound of butter 
| made by exhibitor, Mrs. James Constantine, $3; 
| best cream cheese, Miss Brackenridge, $2. 


POULTRY AND OTHER BIRDS. 
Pigeons.—D. G. Stevens & Co. took the pre- 


| 


-|mium of $5 for the best collection, and special 


premiums for a large number of varieties. Wm. 
|B. Cochran also bore off several premiums in 
this department. 

Fowls—Wm. Bowman took the premium for 
|the best collection of fowls. The following 

special premiums were also awarded : 

First premium dark Brahma, Charles Boileau, 
| $2; second do. do., D. G. Stevens & Co., $1; first 
|premium light Brahma chicks, J. 8S. Bowen, $2; 
| second do. do., Charles Boileau, $1; first premium 

Cochins, Wm. Bowman, $2; second do. do., T. 
|S. Cooper, $1; first premium partridge Cochin 
chicks, Wm. Bowman, $2; second do. do., J. P. 
Shriver, $1; first premium buff Cochins, Wm. 
| Bowman, $2; second do. do., Chas. Boileau, $1; 
| first premium buff Cochin chicks, Chas. Boileau, 
| $2; second do. do., John M. Griffith, $1; second 
|premium white Cochins, Wm. Bowman, $1; 
‘second premium white Cochin chicks, Wm. 
| Bowman, $1; first premium gray Dorkings, L. 
| Mongar, $2; first premium gray Dorking chicks, 
| L. Mongar, $2; first premium white-faced Span- 
ish, Wm. Bowman, $2; second premium Leg- 
horn, Wm. Bowman, $1; first premium brown Leg- 
| horn chicks, Wm. Bowman, $2; first premium 
| brown Leghorn chicks, D, G. Stevens & Co. $2; 
| first do. Dominique chicks, Charles Boileau, $2; 
| first premium black Hamburgs, D. G@. Stevens & 
Co. $2; first premium black Hamburg chickens, 
| D. G. Stevens, $2; first premium B. B. R. games, 
A. B. Cochran, $2; second do. games, J. E. 
| Stuart, $1; first premium game chickens, J. E. 
| Stuart, $1; first premium brown B. R. game 
| chickens, 8S. E. Stuart, $1; second do. B. R. game 
chickens, J. C. Slingluff, $1; first premium muffs 
| chickens, J. C. Slingluff, $2; first premium Tar- 
| ters do., J. C. Slingluff, $2; first premium Irish 
| do., John E. Steward, $2; first premium blue do. 
|do. do., J. E. Stuart, $1; first premium black 
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grey do., J. C. Slingluff, $2; first premium pale 
do., F. C. Slinglutf, $2; first premium duck- 
winged do., W. B. Cochran, $2; first premium 
Dominique do., John Merryman, $2. 

Polish.—First prize, white Polands, Wm. Bow- 
man, $2; first prize, white Polands, chicks, Wm. 
Bowman, $2; first prize, golden white Polands, 
chicks, J. C. Slingluff, $2. 

French.—First prize, Houdans, D. G. Stevens, 
$2; second prize, Houdans, W. Bowman, $1; 
first prize, Houdan chick, D. G. Stevens, $2; | 
second prize, Houdan chick, H. P. Jordan, $1. 

Bantams.—First premium, B. B. R. G. bantams, 
Wm. Bowman, $2; second do. do. do., D. G. 
Stevens, $1; first premium, B. B. R. G: chickens, 
Wm. Bowman, do. second do. do. do., D. G. 
Stevens, $1; first premium, S. L. 8. bantams, D. 
G. Stevens, $2; first premium, feathered bantams, 
Frank Brady, $2; first premium, feathered ban- 
tam chicks, Frank Brady, $2; best collection of 
bantams, D. G. Stevens, $5. 

Turkeys.—First prize, bronze turkeys, J. P. 
Shriner, $2. 

Geese.—First China geese, L. Mongar, $2; first 
African geese, H. Davis, $2; second African 
geese, H. Davis, $1. 

Ducks.—First premium Rouen ducks, F. W. | 
Thomas, $1; first premium Rouen ducklings, D. 
J. Stevens, $2; second premium Rouen ducklings, 
Hubbell & Dunnett, $1; first premium Hyles- 
burg ducks, C. H. Betts, $2; first premium 
Hylesburg ducklings, F. C. Slingluff, $2; first 
premium Cayuga ducklings, F. C. Slingluff, $2; 
first premium Brazilian ducks, R. F. Maynard, | 
$2; first premium Musk ducks, J. P. Shriner, $2; 
second premium Musk ducks, L. Mongar, $1; 
first premium Musk ducklings, J. P. Shriner, $2; 
second premium Musk ducklings, J. E. Phillips, 
$1; first premium Topknot ducks, J. E. Phillips, 
ot first premium Topknot ducks, J. E. Phillips, 

1 


Miscellaneous Class.—First premium, best incu- | 
bator, E. G. Oakfore, $3; artificial mother, E. G. | 
Oakford, $3; first premium, live capons, J. P. | 
Shriner, $3; first premium, dozen hen eggs, Miss 
Jennie Walters, $3; second premium, dozen hen 
eggs, D. C. Gray, $2. 

Miscellaneous Implements.—Best Sausage chop- | 
per, &c., J.C. Durborow, $5; best Leffell Tur- 
bine water wheel, Poole & Hunt, $10; best | 
pullies, augers, &c., Poole & Hunt, diploma; | 
harrow, scraper, &c., J. Kelsey, $5; fruit and 
vegetable drier, A. W. Sweeney, diploma; corn 
husker, Weiderman & Goodwin, $3; fire ex- 
—. C. T. Holloway; set of horse shoes, 
©. H. Hicks & Co., diploma; patent lamps, | 
Shriver & Co., diploma; rye thresher, Wheeler | 
Manufacturing Company, $10; post hole digger, 
Norris & Son, $2; patent rat trap, Norris & Son, | 
diploma; Babcock Fire Extinguisher, F. W. | 
Flagler, diploma; Babcock Fire Extinguisher | 
Improved, F. W. Flagler, diploma; five bells, J. | 
Register, diploma; tobacco ridger, J. Durborow, 
$2; wind mill, L. Morrison & Co., diploma; 
farm wagon, four-horse, Whitman & Son. $15. 

Harness and Leather Manufactures.—Best set | 
single wagon harness, J. D. Hammond & Co., | 
$5; best set double wagon harness, J. D. Ham- 
mond & Co., $8; best set double carriage h-r- | 
ness, J. D. Hammond & Co., $20; best set single | 
carriage harness, J. D. Hammond & Co., $10; | 


| same character. 


| been bitterly opposed. 
| objects or just its claims, such movements are 


| tain the balance of power. 
| the great majority of the people, and being 
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best man’s saddle and bridle, S. Hersch & Son, $5; 
best lady’s saddle and bridle, J. D. Hammond & 
Co., $5; best travelling trunk, J. D. Hammond 
& Co., $5; best one-horse family carriage, H. R. 
Champayne, $15; best jagger wagon, H. R. 
Champayne, $15; best two-horse light wagon, E. 
Whitman & Sons, $10. 

The committee on reapers regret that the 
“Peerless,” exhibited by C. Russell & Co., of Can- 
ton, Ohio, was delayed by rail, and not in place 
in time to be examined with other machines of 
This machine is highly recom- 
mended by those having it in use, and the com- 
mittee take pleasure in commending it for its 
simplicity and excellent workmanship. 

The all iron and steel harrow and cultivator 
made and exhibited by Leonard W. Johnston, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., is new, and a very great im- 
provement over the wood and steel or iron com- 
bined, being strong, light and casy repaired. The 
committee commend it to the attention of farmers 
and those having use for the same. 

They also call attention to the sulky plow 
exhibited by John F. Gore, and recommend it 
for its pen: Fn and its ability to do well the 
work for which it was intended. 

The American corn husker, exhibited by F. 
M. Weiderman, of Baltimore, was very favorably 
noticed by the committee as a very useful ma- 
chine, with does most excellent work. 


—_—+ o> +> 4 = > 


e Patrons as a Class Organization. 


We give from the well-written address of 


| Major Gaines, the following extracts, on the 


subject referred to in our last : 

It is maintained, says the address, that the 
separate organization of different classes is 
fraught with evil to society, and that this great 


| movement among the farmers is revolutionary 


and dangerous to the best interests of the State. 

Such has been the history of mankind in 
all ages: any reform in the powers or extension 
of the rights and privileges of a class, has always 
However humane its 


denounced as false in theory, attended with no 
advantage to society, and dangerous to the 
Government. Besides that large conservative 
element which guards the peace and dignity of 
the Commonwealth, all those who hold positions 


| of honor and emolument watch with jealousy 


any movement which may infringe upon their 
rights and privileges, while those who have 
robbed widows’ houses and laden men with bur- 
dens grievous to be borne, are generally first 
to raise the cry. 

Grant the truth of these assertions: it can 
then be shown that it is no longer a matter of 
choice with the farmers. All the other trades 
and professions having formed their unions and 
associations, we are forced to organize to main- 
Composing as we do 


attached to the soil and compelled to bear the 
burdens of the Government, we have a larger 
interest than all others combined in the good 
order of society and prosperity of the country. 
Therefore, when organized and equipped, we 
will maintain a position of armed neutrality 





between other classes, forming as we do a balance 
wheel to the great machinery of State. 

While the farmers have thus been constrained 
to move and are coerced into an organization of 
their own, we deny emphatically that it is con- 
ceived in any spirit of hostility, or that it is 
designed for aggression or retaliation. On the 
other hand, as agriculture forms the basis of 
every other interest, we wish to reconstruct it 
upon a solid and improved foundation, thereby 
giving vitality and prosperity to all industrial 
resources of the State, and utilizing all the forces 
of nature. Moreover, we wish it to be expressly 
understood, that so far from condemning other 
trades and professions for separate organizations, 
if their object is to protect their peculiar rights and 
interests and promote their own welfare, without 
trespassing upon the rights and interests of other 
classes, we hold such organizations to be in strict 
accordance with the analogy of nature, and that 
they will not only educate and develope the 
individual, but will promote the general welfare 
of society. We believe that each of the great 
classes into which society is divided has rights, 
privileges and interests peculiar to itself, just 
as each individual which composes the class has 
rights, privileges and interests, peculiar to him- 


self; and as each individual must take care of | 
himself, so each class must take care of itself; 
but in discharging these duties the rights, inter- 


ests and privileges of other individuals and 
other classes must not only be respected, but 
must be considered as of equal consequence and 
importance to his own. 


As man is naturally selfish, and becomes 


absorbed in the pursuit of his own interest, his 


judgment warped and his passions inflamed 
by conflict, it becomes necessary to bring in just 
here another agency to secure justice and protect 
the weak from the aggressions of the strong. 
This we call government. In forming govern- 
ment, each individual and each class gives up 
certain privileges, and surrenders certain rights, 
for the good of the whole, that those which are 
reserved may be the better protected and the 
more freely enjoyed. Government is a compact 
between individuals who are by nature un- 
equal, intellectually and physically, and this 
leads at once to unequal and discordant material 
interests. It is not a Joint Stock Compeny, in 
which each individual puts in the same amount 
of capital, brings to bear the same amount of 
intelligence, 1.4 devotes equal time and energy, 
and hence is entitled to equal dividends. If an 
individual or class trespasses upon the rights 
and interests of another individual or class, it 
is the function of government to redress these 
wrongs and afford such protection as_ will 
guarantee to each and all the rights, privileges 
and franchises secured by the compact. 

It is likewise the policy of government to give 
the fullest and freest exercise to individual enter- 
prise and development, and to the organization 
of classes based upon mutuality of interest, con- 
geniality of taste and similarity of vocation, 
because these classes, when properly organized 
and directed, perform some of the functions 
of government and relieve it of some of its 
burdens. They afford mutual protection and 
support to their members, the strong bearing the 
infirmities of the weak. The contact of mind 
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with mind in these associations, develops and 
| strengthens the intellectual faculties, and the 
free discussion and interchange of opinions 
dispels error and evolves truth. By association, 
the social relations of life are developed and 
}extended. By organization, the strength, intel- 
| ligence and intiuence of all are combined, thereby 
securing co operation and concert of action, 
directing and controlling its members and exert- 
ing a powerful influence upon the well-being 
of society. 

On the other hand, the doctrine that the 
|interest of classes is the same—that what is 
beneficial to one is beneficial to all, and vice 
| versa, that all have equal interest and equal 
rights in the government and in society, leads 
directly to communism and socialism, which 
teach that it is the duty of the government or 
| the community to make comfortable provision 
for each individual. In other words, Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity before the law, in 
|society and in property. Society is brought 
{down to the dead level of Agrarianism. To 
}escape this on the one hand and to avoid the 
| selfish antagonism and bitter conflicts which 
result from class organization on the other, 
is the great problem for the statesman who is 
directing the ship of State in these days. 

Again, we hold that the formation of different 
classes is not the result of accident, nor is it 
an invention of man, but arises necessarily from 
| his nature, and his complicated social relations. 
Man himself is the type and germ of society, 
| just as the grain of corn is the type and germ 
of the full developed plant. When placed in the 
|soil under the genial influences of heat, light 
and moisture, the plant is evolved. Cultivation 
may modify its character, but cannot change its 
|nature. So likewise the character of man is 
| modified by education and circumstances, but his 
nature is not changed. If history demonstrates 
/any truth, it is the identity of man’s nature 
}in every age of the world, only modified by 
| circumstances. 

Man is a social being; he is made for society 
| and cannot fulfill his destiny without it. Isolated 
jand solitary, his intellectual, moral and social 
| nature would remain entirely undeveloped. On 
the other hand, as his social relations are extend- 
| ed and regulated and perfected, man is ameliorated 
jand civilization advances. We cannot find 
anything in society which has not its prototype 
or counterpart in man. His body politic is the 
fac-simile of the social compact. We have one 
| hody, composed of many members—each member 
| distinct and performing different functions and 
exactly fitted by nature for the discharge of that 
function, the hands for handling, the limbs 
for locomotion, the eyes for seeing, ears for hear- 
ing, stomach for digesting, &c. The well-being 
of the whole depends upon each discharging its 
| proper functions. So likewise each individual is 
| stamped with a certain nature, and with charac- 
teristics and idiosyncrasies which separate him 
| from every other individual in society correspond- 
ing to the different members of the body. At 
the same time his taste, intellectual faculty and 
physical and social qualities unite him closely 
with them and form the basis of a social organi- 
zation which is typified by the body. Again we 
find that diversity of taste, genius, physical, intel- 
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lectual and moral qualities, which fits men for | 
different trades and professions, different posi- | 


tions in society, and which lead to a new principle 
of association, by which all having similarity 
of taste, genius or vocation and mutuality of 
interest based thereon, are formed into a distinct 
class. 

_ As civilization advances man’s wants are 
increased, and to satisfy these his vocations are 
multiplied. With a diversity of industry, and 
diversity of physical and mental capacity, the 
division of labor becomes necessary. Hence in 


well-organized societies there exist necessarily | 


many different classes. We find a substratum of 
manual laborers, who for want of education 


or some natural qualification are fitted for no | 


higher position. Then comes the farmer, the 


miner, the manufacturer, the artisan, the learned | 
professions, &c. ; not by accident, but on account | 


of some natural fitness or educational qualifica- 
tion for his business. These classes, though dif- 
fering essentially as we have seen, unite together 
and form one social organization, as the ditferent 
members unite to form the human body. 


forms the functions belongi 
part of the body politic. 

and homogeneousness of interest running through 
these classes as there 
forming a class and between the members which 
form the body of those individuals. There are 


ng to it as an integral 


also points of antagonism and conflict, growing | 
out of the differentia which distinguishes these | 


members, individuals and classes. The homo- 


geneous and mutual and congenial relations | 


form the bonds which unite man in the social 


compact, while the differentia and antagonisms | 


create the conflicts between man and man, class 
and class, race and race. 

Recognizing the force of these fundamental 
laws of our nature, the tillers of the soil have fol- 
lowed the wise example of other classes in 
excluding from our Order of Patrons all who 
are not interested in agricultural pursuits. In 
this course they are fully sustained by experience 
also, which shows that a diversity of interest 
produces conflict of opinion and prevents har- 
mony of design, without which co-operation and 
success are impossible. 


—_— 


Dissolving Peruvian Guano in 
Sulphuric Acid, 

In the last No. of the Farmer, our French cor- 
respondent, who is an accurate observer and 
whose letters are deserving of careful reading as 
showing the changes in agricultural practice 
abroad, referred to the employment of dissolved 
guano, as presenting a process by which the 
exact composition and value of the fertilizing 
agent can be computed. In the October issue of 
the Southern Cultivator we tind a communication 
from Prof. Brown, of the University of Georgia, 
who gives with some detail the process used 
and the results attained, and as the information 
is seasonable, practical and clearly presented, 
we transfer the article to our columns: 


Each | 
takes the place assigned to it by nature and per- | 


There is a mutuality | 


is between individuals | 
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Messrs. Ohlendortf & Co., who have manufac- 
tories at London, Antwerp, Hamburg, and Em- 
merick-on-Rhine, have in answer to my inquiries, 
forwarded to me circulars and letters of well- 
known chemists, descriptive of their method of 
manufacture and of the peculiar merit of what 
they call Dissolved Peruvian Guano. It has oc- 
curred to me that some brief account of this 
Guano would be of interest, and probably of 
practical utility to your readers. 

The Guanape guano, now offered in market, is 
very variable in compositien, especially in nitro- 
gen; varying according to the analyses of differ- 
ent cargoes, from 7 to 12 per cent. According 
to some examinations made at the islands, while 
the upper layers contained from 3 to 7 per cent. 
of nitrogen, the deposit at the depth of 7 feet 
was found to contain as much as 15 per cent. It 
is damp to the touch, forming clay-like lumps, 
| often containing from 15 to 25 per cent. of 
| moisture. It, moreover, contains a good deal of 
| volatile carbonate of ammonia. It is this that 
gives it the pungent odor, which thus gives 
evidence of the constant loss of ammonia. More- 
over, this strong alkaline constituent is a draw- 
back to the use of this Guanape guano in the 
raw state, by reason of its liability to burn, 
or turn yellow, plants in the earlier stages of 
their growth. 

Professor Way states that, twenty years ago, 
he publicly advocated the mixing of sulphuric 
acid with Peruvian guano as “a means of improv- 
ing it for agricultural use.” But it was not till 
| 1866 that Messrs. Ohlendorff & Co. undertook 
to dry Peruvian guano and treat it with sulphu- 
ric acid. It has been largely used in different 
portions of Germany, and, in 1872, was intro- 
duced in England, where the manufacturers state 
| large quantities of it are annually sold. Last 
| year they state 60,000 tons were sold in Germany. 

The manufacturers give the following as the 
| process used. In the first place, the raw Guano 
| is dried and freed from stones and other impuri- 
| ties, and then reduced by machinery to a fine 
|powder. It is most thoroughly mixed with the 
| proper proportion of sulphuric acid, about 18 or 
20 per cent. at 66° B. This process is accompa- 
nied by “violent heat and clouds of stifling 
vapour.” The mass, formed in a thick pulp, is 
put away for several months, until the chemical 
action is perfected. It is then, being a hard 
| mass, again reduced by machinery tu a fine dry 
| powder. 

Sulphuric acid produces a variety of effects on 
Peruvian guano, some of which are the following : 


1. All the chloride combinations, as muriate of 
ammonia and common salt, are changed into 
sulphuric combinations by the release of muriatic 
acid vapours. 

2. The urate of ammonia of the Guano.is 
changed into sulphate of ammonia and uric acid. 


| 3%. The soluble oxalate of ammonia, and insolu- 
ble phosphate of lime, are changed by the sul- 
| phuric acid into soluble phosphate of ammonia 
| and oxalate of lime. 

| 4. The change of insoluble phosphate of lime 
| into soluble phosphate of lime—the same change 
| takes place in the manufacture of a common 
| super-phosphate. 


| We notice generally two important changes : 
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1, The formation of the non-volatile compound, | 
sulphate of ammonia. 2. The conversion of the 
insoluble phosphate into soluble phosphate. 

The theoretical advantages of thus treating | 
Peruvian guano with sulphuric acid are very | 
obvious. In the dissolved Peruvian guano the 
nitrogen is fixed. It cannot escape in the form of 
ammonia, either by damp storing, or by expo- 
sure to the air. The ammonia exists as a neutral 
sulphate, in a form that is soluble in water, 
though fixed, giving no odor; not liable to 
escape, even when scattered broadcast over a 
field, and not capable of exerting an injurious 
caustic action on plants. 

The phosphoric acid exists in the Guano 
treated with sulphuric acid, nearly all in a soluble 
form, and thereby its agricultural value greatly 
increased, 

The other advantages are its excellent 
mechanical condition, rendering it easy of 
uniform distribution, being reduced to a fine dry | 
powder, free from impurities. 

. interest in this matter induced me to write 
to Messrs. Ohlendorff, London, to learn upon 
what terms this Dissolved Peruvian Guano was 
sold. In their reply they state they will sell lots 
of 30 tons at £13 10s. per ton, and guarantee | 
it to contain, 
of Ammonia. 


* soluble phosphates. 
* insoluble phosphates. 


10 per cent. 
20 . 


“ “ 


4 


A ton of this laid down at Charleston would | 
cost about $85. It is apparent this prepared 
guano cannot be introduced in this country 
economically by importation. But there is no 
reason why it should not be prepared in Charles- 
ton, and sold at about the same price that it is 
in London. The Peruvian guano is sold at 
nearly the same price here that it is in Europe, 
and sulphuric acid, we have been informed by 
the chemist of one of the Charleston works, can 
now be manufactured at a cost of a half cent per 
pound. This Dissolved Peruvian Guano is sold 
in Europe at a cost of about 10 shillings (say | 
$2.50) more than the raw or unprepared guano. | 

It would seem that the opportunity is very | 
favorable for capitalists in this country to under- 
take the preparation of this guano in the manner | 
described. Should they agree to sell (and that is | 
the only way it should be sold) on guaranteed 
analyses, @ monopoly of the sale would now be | 
secured, and raw Peruvian guano would probably | 
cease to be an article of commerce. 

As an instance of the variable character of the 





Peruvian guano brought to market, we record 
the analysis of a sample, made in this Laboratory | 
last year, of a cargo brought to one of our | 
Southern ports, that containd over 400 pounds of 
sand and clay in each ton! 

Should this dissolved Peruvian guano be made 
here at a fair price, our farmers would have it in 
their power to obtain a better fertilizer than 
is now offered in the market at a less price, 
by mixing, at home, two tons of high grade 
super-phosphate and one ton of dissolved Peru- 
vian guano. This would give about the per 
centage of ammonia that experience has shown 
well adapted to Southern agriculture, with a 
large per centage of soluble phosphoric acid. 

We should also state that some chemists claim 
—though we are not prepared to say of what 


| twenty inches. 
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value the suggestion is—that Peruvian guano 
possesses over the ordinary mixtures of super- 
phosphate and ammoniacal compounds, in that 
the smallest grain contains both components of 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, and “when dis- 
solved in the ground presents both together to 
the roots of the plant.” 

Very numerous experiments in Europe show 
that the agricultural value of the dissolved 
Peruvian guano is much greater than that of 
raw or unprepared. Here practice accords with 
theory. W. Leroy Brown. 
University of Ga., Athens, Sept. 10th, 1874. 
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Corn and Clover at the South. 


The cotton-growing States have the command 
of a fertilizer at their own doors, which if generally 
availed of would supersede almost entirely the 
necessity of sending hundreds of miles for 


, manures, of the constituents of which they can 


really know but little if anything, and the word 
of interested agents, who are as likely to be 
deluded as themselves, is their only criterion 


| to judge of the value of an article upon which 
| they may have to depend to secure a return for 


their labor and money. From the transactions 
of the Georgia State Agricultural Society, the 
following statements are taken, by which it will 
be seen that a crop of 119 bushels of Corn to the 
acre was raised, and for which a premium was 
awarded, the only manure used being cotton 
seed. The affidavits of measurement, &c., were 
duly furnished. The crop was made by Mr. R. 
H. Hardaway, of Thomasyille, Thomas Co., 
Georgia: 

Mode of Culture—The land had been planted 
alternately the two preceding years in cotton 
and corn, and this year, 1873, put in corn again. 

In January, 1873, 1 broke up the ground with 
a Watt plough (one horse) and laid off rows fifty- 
two inches wide, running up and down in the 
same furrows with the same plow used in break- 
ing the land. I then put thirty-five bushels green 
eotton seed to the acre in open rows, and bedded 
on it. The second week in February, I ran off 
a furrow with a small plow, ten inches on each 
side of the furrow containing the cotton seed. 
This made double rows, twenty inches apart, and 
left thirty-two inches in the corn middles. The 
corn was .dropped twenty inches by measure, 
making the corn to stand twenty inches by 
I covered it with a board. It 
came up well. The middle of March it was 
plowed with a small scooter, between the narrow 
rows, with three furrows, and then plowed out 
the middle solidly with the same plow. The 
corn was cut down three times by the frost, in 
March and April. The third week in April, I 
ran a furrow nine inches on each side of the corn, 
with a large scooter plow, and put in these fur- 
rows tweniy-five bushels cotton seed that were 
killed quickly with hot water; then plowed out 
the middles with a sweep, with a turning wing, 
completely covering up the cotton seed. It was 
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worked alternately with the plow and hoe. The 
last week in May a sudden rain and wind storm 
fell upon it, which blew it down and tangled 
it so badly that it could not be worked again 
with the plow without ruining the corn. I gave 
it two workings with the hoe—the last working 
the third week in June, and thus laid it by, 
having given it during the season two plowings 
and four hoeings. The corn was gathered the 
third week in September, and the yield was 119 
bushels and 3-56 bushels by weight, and the best 
and heaviest corn I have ever made, and of the 
variety known with us as the White Flint, 
impervious to weevil, and has taken at other 
Fairs the premium as the heaviest and best 
bread corn exhibited. A sample is exhibited at 
your Fair as the best bread corn on exhibition. 
My idea of the best corn is quality and weight 


combined. 
AND EXPENSES OF ONE ACRE OF CORN. 


.- «$107.10 


5.82 


VALUE 
119 bushels at 90 cents... 
466 pounds fodder, at $1.35.. 
— $112.92 
To sixty bushels cotton seed 
manure. Pe 
Paid plowing and putting in 
manure eddenmedees acc’ 
Paid planting corn and covering 
Paid two plowings, 24 days 
Paid four hoeings, 4 days. 
Paid pulling fodder... 
Paid gathering corn 
Hauling to house 


Net profit 


CLover.—Mr. John R. Winters gives the fol- 
lowing particulars of the cultivation of a prize 
acre, the premium being awarded by the same 
Society : 

The land upon which my clover was grown, 
(1.15-160 acres,) was prepared by very deep fall 
plowing, and sowing wheat in November. 
Clover seed sown when there was snow on the 


ground in February, with a dressing of bone | 


dust and ashes at the same time About the 1st 
April, gave a dressing of mixed fertilizer. Har- 
vested in June nineteen bushels of wheat to the 
acre. Cut in July following a light crop of hay, 
and pastured until frost; which I think a bad 
plan. The next season (in June) I cut six 
thousand five hundred and seventy-five pounds, 
actually weighed after being thoroughly dried, 
and the above statement, in regard to the manner 
of cultivation, &c, is correct to the best of my 
knowledge. , 
—@- 


Sowing Oats at the South. 


A correspondent of the Southern Cultivator, J. 
A. Smith, of Cokesbury, 8. C., gives his experi- 
ence as to the difference in sowing oats in the 
Fall and Spring, as follows : 


The Ist and 2d days of September, with two 
82-inch Dickson sweeps, I plowed in 18 bushels 
of red oats in twelve acres of cotton. I think 
the land averaged half a bale cotton to the acre. 
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It was well prepared and lightly manured for 
cotton. The oats yielded about forty bushels to 
the acre; were the finest I ever saw, and that 
was the opinion of many others. 

In January I turned ten acres of land that had 
been in cotton, with Holbrook’s Swivel two- 
horse plow, and harrowed in red oats, a little 
more than one and a half bushels per acre. I 
think they made from fifteen to twenty bushels 
to the acre. In February and March I sowed 
some more the same way ; they did not get high 
enough to save many. So I have concluded that 
early in the Fall is the time to sow red oats; and 
after January it is too late to sow them. 

Another correspondent, of the same State, also 
urges every furmer to sow oats in the Fall. 
He says: 

Last Fall I had an acre that wasin corn. The 
corn being very poor, 1 cut it down in August, 
and a fine crop of crab grass soon came on. | 
cut this off in September, and plowed it up first 
as deep as I could with a one-horse plow; in 
October I sowed 40 bushels of cotton seed, 2 
bushels red rust-proof oats, and plowed in with 
asmall plow. Made 42 shocks of one dozen 
bundles each, of the finest oats Lever saw. And 
I would suggest to every farmer, and more 
especially to those that are making slim corn 
crops, to plant one or two acres and manure 
highly, to come on early next spring. It will 
make them feel right good next May, just about 
the time their fodder is giving out, to harvest 
a few hundred bundles of fine oats. Experience 
has taught us that the philosopher’s stone, in 
farming, is to make the farm self-sustaining. 
On this hangs all the law and the prophets, and 
I may truly add profits. 





An Experiment in Tobacco Cultivation. 


The following is from a report made by W. J 
Bondurant, of Rockingham Co., Va: 


The land from which the eleven thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco was 
raised, was James River low ground, in the 
county of Nelson. For five years previous to 
cultivating it in tobacco, it had been in timothy 
grass. It was plowed with four large horses in 
the fall to the depth of 14 inches, and allowed to 
remain in that condition during the winter. In 
the month of March it was coultered over closely 


|so as to cut the sod fine, with one-horse coulters ; 
‘immediately after the coultering, stable manure, 


which had remained under shelter up to the 
time, was spread over the entire surface from the 
wagon as it was hauled from the stable, until the 
whole land was covered with it. Then about 
the middle of April the coulters were started 
again in an opposite direction from the first 
operation, so as to plow in the manure and cut 
the sod as fine as possible. The land was then 
left in this condition until the middle of May, 
when a light harrow was passed over it to level 
the land and break any clods which remained. 
The land was then listed, or ridged up, with 
Watt’s A B plow, making the lists three feet 
apart. As soon as the land was ridged a shovel 
plow was started in an opposite direction, cut- 
ting the lists three feet and three inches apart. 
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The hoes followed this operation, and with two 
or three motions of the hoe the hill was ready to 
receive the plant. Owing to a dry spell in the | 
latter part of May, planting was delayed until 
the 9th day of June; on that day it was com- 
menced, and the entire land was planted during 
that week, and the plants lived well and grew 
off rapidly. The first week in July the Malta 
double-shovel and Rout’s double-shovel plows | 
passed through the land in one direction, and 
immediately afterwards in the opposite direction, 
so as to destroy the grass and weeds which 
by this time had made a start between the rows. 
The plows were followed by the hoes, their busi- 
ness being mainly to straighten up any plants 
which might have been shoved out of their pro- 
per position by the plows. There was but little 
grass for them to chop up—the plows having 
passed in both directions effectually saved them 
the trouble, and left the ground clean. About 
two weeks after the first working of the land, it 
was again cultivated with the Watt one-horse 
plow, using the small mould-board. At this 
working the plows started in an opposite direc- 
tion to the way the land was listed and threw 
the dirt so as to cover and kill any vegetation 
which might have sprung up since the last work- 
ing. The hoes followed the plows and pulled 
dirt to the plants, which by this time had grown | 
to a sufficient size to receive it. In the last 
week in July topping was commenced. As the 
land was naturally strong and was now much 
stronger, owing to its having been in timothy sod 
for five years, and in addition heavily manured 
with strong stable manure, and a seasonable 
July, the tobacco had attained an unusual size, | 
so the topping of the week was pretty well put 
at twelve leaves to the plant. In order to keep 
it from ripening too soon, I suppose about one- 
fourth of it was topped at that time. The next 
and last working was the following week with 
plows, the Watt plow with the large mould-board 
was started in the direction the land was listed, 
running three furrows in each row, and throwing 
the dirt as high to the hill as it was possible 
to do. During the first and second weeks in 
August, the topping was continued from day 
to day,as the growth of the plants required. 
During these weeks the plants were topped 
to eight or ten leaves, mostly eight. Some few 
plants which seemed to be very vigorous were 
topped to ten leaves, About the middle of 
August the hoes again passed over the land after 
the tobaceco was all pretty generally topped, | 
and pulled the dirt as high upon the hill as they | 
could get it to stay, and scraped out the furrows 
between the rows the way the land was listed, so | 
as to make the drainage good, and this being | 
done, the cultivation of the crop was ended. | 
The rest of the time before cutting and curing | 
the crop, was occupied in contending with the | 
horn worm. In this connection it will be well | 
for me to give the result of an experiment I | 
made last summer with the view of diminishing 
the number of worms. I used cobalt mixed with 
molasses; every morning it was dropped in 
Jamestown blossoms. saw the fly suck the 
blossom repeatedly after the poison was put upon 
it, though I did not see any die from the effects 
of it, nor did I find anywhere about the tobacco 





grounds any dead flies, or any diminution of the 
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worms. Having given as full account of the 
cultivation of the crop as I deem neccessary, 
I shall briefly give my mode of cutting and curing. 
The crop ripened early in September ; it was cut, 
and soon it was sufficiently fallen, or withered, 
as to handle without breaking it, it was carried 
to the scaffold, placed in small piles, and hung as 
rapidly as possible on the sticks, not placing 
more than eight or ten plants on a stick, and 
then carefully placed on the scaffold. On the 
day after cutting I usually house and endeavor 
to fill the house in one day. As soon as the 
house is filled and the tobacco properly regulated 
on the different tiers, which is usually done 
in three days after cutting is commenced, firing 
is commenced. I usually use green wood, believ- 
ing it to be best for dark shipping tobacco. The 
fires are kept up for from four to six days, accord- 
ing as the state of the weatherrequires. At first 
I commenced with small fires, and increased 
as the tobacco cures up, and generally succeed 
in getting tobacco of a good dark color, well 
suited for the English markets. In addition to 
the number of acres upon which the eleven 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco 
was raised, I had forty-five acres more of low 
grounds and uplands, from which I had good 
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Shropshire Sheep. 


We recently alluded to the fine flock of 
Shropshire Sheep, of Mr. Henry Carroll, Balti- 
more Co., and have since received orders and 
furnished some few specimens to our friends 
at the South. From the number of ewes on 
hand, Mr. C. will probably have (at least we 
hope so,) a number of lambs next spring, and 
those who may wish to get into the breed, 
would do well to engage from him in advance. 

We are satisfied that this breed of sheep will 
meet the requirements of the times, in an equal 
degree with that of any other, and perhaps more 
than most of the other improved breeds known 
in this country, in the combination of the charac- 
teristics both for wool and mutton. They par- 
take of the appearance most of the Southdowns, 
of which they are across with the Hampshire- 
downs, having the dark head and legs, and 
general formation; they are, however, decidedly 
larger than the Southdowns, and mature earlier, 
are extremely prolific, give a larger yield of 


| wool, though not quite of as fine quality, and have 


the flavor in their edible qualities in an equal 
degree to that breed, which is admitted to be the 
most approved by epicures for the table. In 
passing near his farm we were very forcibly 
struck with the beauty of Mr. Carroll’s flock, 
and we believe that we are doing a service to the 
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public in bringing them more fully to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

Mr. 8. Sutton, near the Relay House, Balto. & | 
Ohio Railroad, some years ago imported some of | 
this breed of sheep from England, selected by | 
him in person whilst on a visit to that country, 
and we hope he still continues to breed them, but 
not having seen any at our show grounds of| 
late years, from him, we are not certain that he | 
still continues to breed sheep, and may, like | 
many others, have given up the business, in | 
consequence of the difficulties with which it | 
is environed, by the losses occasioned by the 
destructive ravages of dogs. 

We are induced more particularly to allude to 
these sheep again from reading the following | 
notice of a sale in England, and for the purpose 
of giving the description of them as portrayed 
in The Field, the country gentleman’s paper of | 
England : 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP.—Although a compara- 
tively recent breed, these valuable sheep are 
probably more widely distributed than any 
others, and merit increasing patronage, as they 
possess many sterling qualities, which it is the 
object of the present paper to describe. 

Sufficient has been advanced to show that the 
Shropshire sheep, though of com tively recent 
origin, are at the present widely spread and 
much valued. Let us now consider how far 
these favorable opinions are justified. We 
know of no breed so prolific; the increase in all 
cases is to a certain extent, and often materially, 
influenced by the nature of the land, as yielding 
nourishing or inferior food. On an average, 
if the ewes are well cared for before and during 
the time the ram is with them, at least 50 per 
cent. may be looked for; and when Shropshire 
rams are put upon long-wool ewes the increase is | 
much greater, as the following facts sufficiently | 
prove: On a strong, poor farm we purchase | 
torty Baffshire ewes every autumn—. ¢., a des- 
cription of border Leicester with a slight Cheviot 
cross—and serve them with a Shropshire ram, | 
either ashearling oraram lamb. In 1872 thirty- 
six ewes produced seventy-eight lambs, all sold 
fat. This season the forty ewes produced eighty- | 
two lambs; but owing to unfavorable causes, we | 
lost ten lambs, or such portion of the same | 
as have not been already treated with mint | 
sauce. This prolific tendency is a point of 
great importance, for it is not with the Shrop- 
shire as with some of the larger breeds, that a 
fine single lamb is more esteemed than a double. | 
The ewes are good mothers, and can do justice | 
to their offspring; moreover, it is always 
possible to assist nature by nutritious diet. | 
Next, the Shropshire isa hardy sheep, suitable | 
for a large range of soils, standing moisture 
better than severe cold, and capable of close | 
folding without sensible loss of size. The yield | 
both of mutton and wool is far greater than from 
the Southdown or other short-wool. Hampshire | 
may arrive at a greater weight, but they require | 
more time, the proportion of bone and offal | 
is greater, and the wool much less. It is no) 
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uncommon event to find a flock of Shropshire 
sheep on good land yielding an average of 64 to 
7 pounds a fleece. The quality of the meat, 
both from the fineness of texture, the presence 
of fat in the tissues, and the rich, dark color, 
is fully equal to the best Southdowns. And for 
all these reasons the Shropshire sheep are rent- 
ayers, and deservedly and increasingly popular. 
hey suit the moist climate of Lreland remark- 
ably well, and not a few buyers from the Emerald 
Isle may be seen round Mr. Preece’s ring at 
Shrewsberry. With generous treatment trom 
their earliest days—and such treatment is surely 
profitable as well—Shropshire hogs can be 
brought out in May to weigh from 18 pounds to 
20 poundsa quarter. Cases could be cited where 
much more has been done, but we speak of what 
is possible where the land is heavily stocked. 
They bear close folding remarkably well, and for 
all these reasons take rank as the most 
important short-wool breed of the present day. 
he Shropshire sheep of the present day 
exhibit much of the quality of the Down, with 
considerably more size; the features are rather 
longer, of a uniform dark, but not black tint, the 
eye full and large, the forehead moderately flat 
and well-wooled, the ears rather large and thin, 
standing well out from the head. Much improve- 
ment in symmetry has taken place of late years. 
Formerly the shoulder was frequently upright, 
the spine not straight; the top far from level, 
aud fore-quarter generally light; now the best- 
bred sheep are as true grown as the Downs. 
The character of the wool is of great importance, 
especially where the climate is moist. An open 
condition of wool is to be deprecated ; the staple 
should be fine and close, with which a good 
weight is quite possible. 


e- 


The Big California Fleece. 


During the annual meeting of the Illinois Wool 
Growers’ Association, at Peoria, the famous 514 
pound California Fleece was received from the 
hands of Mr. Rust, of the National Live Stock 
Journal, placed in the hands of a committee of 
three practical sheep breeders, and by them 
opened in the presence of the audience. 

It was apparent at a glance, that there was 
but one fleece of wool—thus setting at rest any 
suspicion that may have exhis upon that 
point. The workman had done a pretty fair job 
at shearing, as the fleece was not badly torn— 
certainly not worse than rams’ fleece generally 
are in the hands of the average sheep shearer. 
This speaks well, as the size and strength of the 
sheep greatly diminished the chances for a good 
job. The appearance of the wool indicated 
more than an annual growtl:—and no doubt the 
age isas great as heretofore stated, 16 months. 
Its greatest length was about three inches, on the 
sides and shoulders, running down to two inches 
on the flanks and belly. As is usual with the 
French Merino, the lower parts of the hams and 
the folds about the neck were fringed with a 
coarser growth, jarve, which detracted materially 
from the beauty of the fleece, and from the value 
of the animal for breeding purposes. The outer 
surface was considerably marred by the presence 
of the little seed burrs found upon the wild clover 
of California. The fleece was pretty well loaded 
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with grease, of the popular creamy hue, but not | 


as much so as many that are to be found at 
most of our fairs. Its appearance did not indi- 
cate a resort to housing or blanketing, so often 


weight of fleece; though such a course is not 
necessary in a climate where rain so rarely falls 
as in California. Not so much grease could 
be carried through the spring rains of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley without careful housing, though 
we have often seen more of it where sucha 
course had been resorted to, in the case of 
Spanish Merinos. This was the greasiest French 
Merino fleece we ever saw, and between the 
sheep’s back and the cards would probably 
shrink 75 to 80 per cent. in weight. 

By way of summing up, the fleece is a remark- 
able one, solely on accouut of its weight, and 
this is secured by the size of the animal, rather 
than by length or density. The wvol lacks 
“style,” and, when its age is considered, is defi- 
cient in length—as it is in evenness of texture 
on different parts of the body. We have seen 
better belly wool of one year’s growth on hun- 
dreds of rams east of the Missouri River; and 
the hairy fringing on hams and neck would rule 
it out of the flock of any breeder looking to 
points outside of size and weight.— National Live 
Stock Journal. 





Correspondence. 


Our French Letter. 





To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

The wheat harvest has proved so bountiful 
that France, it is estimated, can export about 
three and a half million quarters. The abundance 


has also had for effect to reduce prices so low 
that wheat sells for fr. 27 per cwt. the average 
price; a further fall, and it will cease to be 
remunerative. Speculation has much to do with 
the matter,and the counsel given to farmers 
is, not to be tempted tosell their grain as ifa 
panic reigned. The French Association for the 
advancement of Science, modelled after that of 
England, was founded in 1872; its fifteenth 
section is devoted to agriculture, and the annual 
meeting for 1874 has just been held at Lille. 
Among several interesting papers read in the 
agricultural section, M. Corenuinder, whose life 
has been devoted to investigations in vegetable 
physiology, has shown that plants derive their 
supply of carbon almost exclusively from the air, 
a substance essential and fundamental in living 
inatter, and that it is erroneous in theory as 
in fact to maintain, the pens by its roots draws 
carbon from the soil. M. Deherain communi- 
cated the result of his researches upon the absorp- 
tion of oxygen, and the giving off of carbonic 
acid, by the leaves of plants maintained in 
obseurity. The carbonic acid exhaled is equal 
in quality to that expired by cold-blooded animals, 
such as frogs and lizards, and it is by this 
emission of carbonic acid, that the leaves enable 
the plant to form those matters of a primary 
character essential for its growth. 


Adulteration in Peruvian Guano. 


The adulteration of Peruvian guano never was 
so extensively practiced in France as at the 


| present moment, even when the precautions 
practiced in the “States” to increase the gross 


taken are so general and so rigorous. The latest 


jaudacity is to imitate the trade-marks of the 


sacks of the true guano. One vessel had been 


;stopped in time with a full cargo of guano, 


which on analysis yielded 68 per cent. of reddish 
clay or ochre, and 32 per cent. of lime and other 
rubbish, that had not been even “flavored with 
anything ammoniacal.” The agents of the Peru- 
vian government have been taken to task by the 
celebrated agronomist, M.Grandeau ; they charge 
a fixed and uniform price for the manure, will 


/not guarantee its sale per analysis, but insist 
|at the same time that the guano never contains 


less than eleven per cent. of nitrogen. The 


|reasoning of the agents is, that portions of the 





same cargo may differ in richness, solely from 
natural causes. M.Grandeau not inaptly inquires 
how then the Peruvian government can guarantee 
guano in its dissolved state to be uniformly rich, 
to fix a per centage in nitrogen, when the 
manure in its raw state is avowedly variable in 
the amount of that commodity? He urges on 
farmers to definitely abandon guano, fall ‘back 
on preparations whose composition can be 
defined, and value pecuniarily determined with 
exactness. 
Preservation of Green Fodder. 

The important question of the preservation of 
green fodder, in covered then trenches, or 
even in tuns and vats, wif likely receive a 


definite solution this winter and spring, so far as 


France is concerned. The late dry season forces 
farmers to sow rapidly-growing plants—maize, 
white mustard, beet leaves, &c., and necessity 
compels their preservation. The recurrence of 
dry summers has created confusion in the rota- 
tion of crops, that drainage, deep tillage, and 
irrigation, are insufficient to cope with, and 
hence unable to guarantee that regular feeding 
of stock, which is one of the principal conditions 
of agricultural prosperity. M. Reibleu, of 
Stuttgard, some fifteen years ago had an exten- 
sive crop of maize unexpectedly attacked by the 
frost; not being able to consume it at orice, 
the idea suggested itself, to bury it in trenches. 
Since then he forms nearly a mile of trenches 
every year, fills them with green maize, which 
the cattle relish with avidity, and thus pass com- 
fortably through the transition period from 
winter to early summer. In the case of maize, 
the process of its preservation will be enhanced, 
if it be cut in lengths of three inches and well- 
trodden together before being covered in. Ger- 
many practices the plan at present as a matter of 
course. Maize is the plant most in favor for 
preservation ; it resists best a hot dry summer, 
and while undergoing fermentation in the trench, 
develops a saccharine principle that gives a 
relish to the mass. Some agriculturists possess- 
ing sandy soils sow winter rye, and at the close 
ot winter top-dress it with sulphate of ammonia 
and super-phosphate, which cause the plant to 
become tender, leafy and succulent; on being 
cut in April and May, it keeps well in the 
trench, and can be profitably succeeded by 
maize. In Germany the fodder is allowed to 
remain for twenty-four hours on the soil when 
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cut, before being buried. Clover and lucerne, if 
fermentation sets in when stacked, lose much of | 
their nutritive qualities by the decomposition of | 
the albumen. According to Hofmeister, clover | 
after being two years in rick, even under excel- 
lent conditions, ]oses one per cent. of albumen. 

Voelker analysed beet that had remained two 
years in the trench, and found that it had lost 50 
per cent. of solid matter; the trench, however, 
rests, notwithstanding, the best way to protect 
roots from air and light. The preserved food 
ought to be given along with dry fodder, as 
alone it is apt to produce diarrhea. According 
to the analysis also of Beyer, there is less loss 
of nutritive matters in the fodder which has been 
gathered and put into trenches during fine, 
rather than pending foul weather. 

Natural and Artificial Manures. 

M. Fouguet has delivered a lecture before 
some Belgian farmers, indicating some errors 
wich are entertained by even educated agricul- 
turists. He protests agaimst a certain fashion 
which exists for deprecating farm-yard and 
exalting commercial or chemical manures. 
The first is much, but not all, in enriching the 
soil; it supplies not only nutritive elements 
directly, but aids in ie creation of substances 
which, acting on certa.n matters in the soil, | 
transform them into food for the plant. M. 
Fouguet asserts it as a mistake to conclude, that 
some crops naturally ameliorate the soil; clover 
for example, with its tap roots, descends deep 
into the earth, there drawing sustenance, deposit- 
ing in the surface soil organic remains, which, as 
a consequence, makes it so excellent a preceding 
crop for wheat; but if the soil be already rich, 
owing to matters extracted from the air, no 
increased amelioration succeeds. It is wrong to 
suppose that stock not only makes manure, but 
has the faculty of endowing it with an indepen- 
dent richness. The manure can only represent 
the quality of food supplied to cattle less what 
substances the animal extracts to build up its 
flesh and bones; hence farm-yard manure alone 
is not suflicient for maintaining the fertility of 
the land in the longrun; it demands supplemen- 
tal commercial manures. But in thus employ- 
ing chemical fertilizers as adjuncts, their nature 
must be in harmony with what the soil naturally 
wants. It would be a waste of money to lime a 
calcareous soil, to add phosphates to one already 
possessing them, or potash where this substance 
was not deficient. Hence, also, why a uniform 
formula of chemical manures is but on a par 
with a common medicine for dissimilar diseases. 
The conditions of culture are as variable as the | 
soil itself. 

Rotation of Crops. 

Professor Cantoni, of the Agricultural College 
of Milan, has since many years advocated, that 
the best rotation was not that where the crops 
succeeded according to their different chemical 
wants, nor yet those that abstracted from the 
soil the smallest quantity of useful mineral sub- | 
stances, but such crops as, borrowing largest | 
from the fertility of the soil, would restore to| 
it the greatest residue of what had been raised 
upon it. He has undertaken many experiments 
to support his views, and pertinently asks, why 
clover and lucerne, that in a season exhaust 
the soil of so much more nutritive substances 
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than wheat, unite better the advantages, in point 
of richness, for a succeeding crop? Clover is 
ameliorating, not in the sense of abstracting 
nitrogen from the air, while wheat is exhausting. 
In grain crops, the leaves and stems contribute 
all their wealth to form the grain, which is 
not the case with clover, &c., whose stems 
and roots are still living organs, those of wheat 
dying after accomplishing their work, and that it 
is these living remains plowed into the soil, a 
green manuring in fact, which constitutes such 
and such a crop to be called ameliorating. 
Injurious Insects, «ec. 

The Phylloxera disease shows anything but 
signs of diminishing ; however, it is ever at this 
period, and the month of September, that its 
ravages are most preceptible. Flooding the 


| vines in autumn and manuring them well, con- 
| tinue to be the only certain preventives. 


Cows’ 
urine, a known poison for insects, and gypsum, are 
favorably spoken of. M. Bazille states, that 
he has discovered plenty of the phylloxera with 
wings. In the south of France vineyard proprie- 
tors are selling off their wine-making machinery, 
as the disease has there destroyed wine growing. 
The National Assembly proposes to order, that 
each primary school be provided with a collec- 
tion of insects peculiar to its Department; that 
a course of lectures be delivered in every normal 
school on insects useful and injurious, and that 
prizes be awarded for the destruction of the 
baneful pests. The dryness of the spring and 
summer this year in France, has caused quite a 
plague of caterpillars and wasps; it is believed 
that cold has not after all so great an effect 
on the destruction of insects as humidity. In 
the humid mountains of the Vosges, the terrible 
May bug, for example, never commits severe 
ravages, and the wire worm is next to a stranger 
on irrigated soils. Inundating the vineyards has 
been found, up to the present, the best means for 
destroying the vine bug. 

The Agricultural Society gf Calvados has 
adopted an excellent means for improving the 
breed of cattle; in the case where a bull carries 
off the blue ribbon, the animal will only receive 
the prize on condition that he be retained for 
twelve months in the locality; the same rule is 
— to cows and heifers. 

“he pens in the cattle market of Paris, after 
being scraped and washed, are coated with 
chloride of lime, and the avenues leading to the 
market are, during the hot weather, watered 
with a little carbolic acid mixed with the water. 

F. C. 

aris, September, 1874. 


ad 


Management of Manure. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Your correspondent from Neudorf, Prussia, in 
October No., page 333, remarks that with them 
the dung of cattle lies in the stables as a bed, for 
several months, which brings me to say that 
I have ) pmrocey a similar mode for three years 
except I use no cistern for the catching of the 
liquid excrement. After the bed becomes over 
one foot deep, the liquid is seldom seen, except 
in passing over it may be seen to ooze up around 
the foot, which is easily remedied by putting on 
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a quantity of leaf mold which is kept in one end 
of the stable for that purpose. I generally leave 
it in the stable six months, then it is hauled out 
to where it is wanted and spread; manure thus 
treated is exceedingly rich, especially if the cattle 
be fed grain. This manure is far superior to 
that which is left lying out in the rain and sun; 
indeed, I would not give one load for two loads 
that is left lying out in the yard for six months, 
for every rain to leach and the sun to waft 
the ammonia, &c., in the air, and which is worth 
but little more than so much rotten straw; 
indeed the day is not far distant, if not already 
here, when the farmer will begin to find these 
matters of no small importance. Try it for 
yourselves and be convinced. 
Yqgurs respectfully, 
M. C. CARPENTER. 
Frederick Co., Md., Oct. 15th, 1874. 
2 
rHE TRUE THEORY OF FARMING 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


I do not believe inflexible rules of theory, or 
even of practice in agriculture, are fitted to all 
circumstances. Diversity of soils, of seasons and 
climates, of crops and rotations, vary results of 
the same treatment. 

Some systems of husbandry, to a great extent, 
perpetuate fertility by stock raising—making 
large quantities of manure—turning under green 
crops and the like. Other systems, for the most 
part, export plants and import manures. 

But in agriculture, as in all other sciences and 
pursuits, there are certain fundamental truths of 
universal application, and a departure in practice 
from any of these is fatal to success. When 
clearly comprehended, no confusion can arise as 
to their application under all circumstances. 

Such truths, for instance, as that water, light, 
heat and food aré necessary for all crops under 
all circumstances ; that there is a iarge inevitable 
waste of plant food from the soil under any sys- 
tem of cultivation; and that without restoration, 
by natural or artificial means, the soil will become 
exhausted by this constant waste. There is no 
diversity of opinion about these truths. 

But great confusion prevails as to the causes 
of the waste in cultivation; the sort of food 
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necessary for plants, and the condition (whether | 


soluble or insoluble, &c.) in which it should be 
administered. 
If a farmer consult books on agriculture, he 


will find it proved to a dot, by wonderful elabo- | 


ration, that what we are able to save from waste 
and loss in cultivation is ost, and what is actually 
wasted and lost forever, which is a hundred-fold 
more than that saved, is too trifling to mention 
and is scarcely ever referred to, even incidentally, 
in their labored theories of exhaustion. They 
teach that the exhaustion of soils is caused 
chiefly by the exportation of the crops contain- 
ing the food they have absorbed from the soil. 
This is not only liable to the objection of mis- 
nomer of loss, for gain, and misconception of the 
subject, but is positively false, according to all 
experience. If it were true, no fertile soil on the 
globe could be exhausted by the production and 
exportation of the largest crops in five hundred 
years. Yet we find fertile soils by cultivation 
and the production, for the most part, of light 
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| crops, in half that period, reduced to barren 
'plains. We moreover find it necessary to apply 
| annually a hundred-fold more of various substan- 
| ces than the heaviest crops absorb from the soil. 
| For instance, in the British Isles and the Proy- 
|inces of France, for two thousand years, it has 
| been found necessary to apply at least ten bushels 
of lime annually, per acre, to supply the inevi- 
| table waste of that indispensable article of plant 

food. That is twenty thousand bushels of lime 
| for each acre of soilin two thousand years. Yet 
| ifeveryacre hasannually, for that long period, pro- 
duced the average yield of wheat in the United 
| States, say ten bushels, and all the wheat and 
istraw had been exported, it would only have 

required about five pounds of lime per acre, per 
| year, or 125 instead of 20,000 bushels of lime 
| during 2,000 years. And if the straw were con- 

sumed on the soil, then less than half the above 
/amount, say 50 bushels, would have restored all 
|the lime exported in the grain. That is, .the 
|crops would carry off fifty busels and the bal- 
}ance—nineteen thousand nine hundred and fifty, 
| bushels—must have estaped some other way. In 
the face of this history and all experience, we 
find the books presenting tables of mental food 
for our brains, showing the quautity of the dif- 
ferent substances of plant food assimilated by 
| the crops, and declaring ‘uat we can perpetuate 
| fertility by “ restoring wuat the crops carry off.” 

Am I creating a fantasy in order to dispel it— 
offering battle where no enemy is? 

Professor Dana, a very learned and eminent 
| writer on Mineralogy, seems to have been per- 

suaded by his friends to write a book on agricul- 

|ture, called the Muck Manual. On page 57, 
fifth edition, he says: “ Differ, as opinions may, 
| about the how, and the why, of the operation of 
| lime and alkali, it is evident that unexhausted 
|and exhaustless stores of these substances are 
lalready in barren pine plains.” He then pro- 
ceeds to prove it. He illustrates by a soil con- 
| taining three-eighths of one per cent. of lime 
| and takes only six inches deep of the soil, and 
figures it up to nearly a ton and a-half of lime 
| per acre, and announces that that quantity of 
| lime ‘“‘would be enough to supply that contained 
|in a crop of rye at 20 bushels per acre for 7,400 
| years.” 

As lime in a fertile soil is always available for 
at least twelve inches deep, it would last, by the 
same calculation, fourteen thousand eight hun- 
dred years. 

After much such labored argument and calcu- 
lation to prove that that quantity of lime, which 
is less than usually found in fertile soils, is 
| inexhaustable, he clinches the whole, to quiet all 
| fears, by declaring that “when the lime fails the 

crop will not”’—(page 58.) To prove this he 
introduces (page 68) what he calls the seventh 
principle in Agricultural Chemistry, viz: That 
|one base may be substituted for another—and 
from this explains how “if the lime fails, the 
crops will not,” by announcing that “if soil con- 
taining originally all the elements essential to a 
crop becomes exhausted of one, yet another may 
be substituted.” I fail to comprehend how any 
element can be considered “essential” to a crop, 
if the crop will do as well without it. 

But he continues: “If a crop fails, it is often 
charged upon the deficiency of lime.” “It has 
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already been shown,” he continues, “that this ts 
quite impossible, yet granting it true, so long as 
the law of substitution exists, so long may potash, 
soda, magnesia, that ‘is, ashes, supply the place | 
of lime.’ 

This is a remarkable confusion of ideas, even 
for a writer on agriculture, and certainly would 
not be tolerated in any other science. 

Lime is necessary for the life of all agricultural 
plants 

Neither potash, soda or magnesia is lime, nor 
can any orallof them create or supply the place 
of lime in plant growth. 

Ashes is quite a different thing. If applied in 
sufficient quantities it will furnish lime to the 
plants. It és lime and the other inorganic con- 
stituents of plants. It is not a substitute for | 
lime, potash or magnesia, but the presence of| 
ashes is the presence of lime, anc of course of its 
other constituents, in kind. 

It.isa singular proof of the “law of substitution 
of bases” that the lime of ashes will supply the 
place of lime. 

Lime will supply the place of lime, of course, 
whether it comes from ashes, marl, limestone, 
shells, chalk or in other forms; and so will pot- 
ash stand for potash, magnesia for magnesia, &c. 
But none of these in any form can be substituted 
for the essential presence of the others. If any 
would supply the place of lime in a plant, that 
plant would contain no lime, and could not fur- 
nish lime to make the frame of animals, and the 
object of its creation would be defeated. 

Again, Prof. Joinston (El. Ag. Chem. p. 266,) 
in arigamarvle about the effects of lime, says: 
“But we can restore to the soil what the crops 
carry off. By farm-yard manure and by saline 
applications we can return every thing the lime 
enables us to extract and we can thus preserve 
Sertility unimpaired. Manure, therefore, in pro- 
portion to the crops taken off, and lime will cease 
to be exhausting.” 

Prof. Goessman, of Massachusetts State Agri- 
cultural College, in a lecture, says: ‘“ Modern 
rational agriculture recognizes as its basis the 
necessity of a strict restitution to the soil of 
those substances which the crops have abstract- 
ed ;” and then follows the ubiquitous table of the 
constituents of plants to show us how much to 
restore. This, if it means anything, means that 
the fertility of the soil will remain unimpaired if 
we make a strict restitution of what the exported 
plants carry away. That is, if we produce 10 
bushels of wheat, and export it and the straw, 
we must make a strict restitution of neither more 
nor less than five pounds of lime; and this he 
calls the “ modern rational basis.” 

There is, however, another basis, the irrational, 
I presume, that calls for the restitution of at least 
six hundred pounds. About the 595 pounds | 
which gets away somehow in a year’s cultivation 
of an acre of soil, these learned professors seem 
to know or care nothing at all. I shall try to| 
show hereafter where it goes; for the present it 
is sufficient to say it must be restored to perpet- 
uate fertility, and no amount of so-called substi- 
tutes, as potash, soda, magnesia, or any other | 
alkaline substance, not containing lime, will do. 

To ascertain the loss of lime from all causes | 
Lampadius mingled it in a soil to the amount of | 
1.19 per cent. of the whole, and ascertained by | 
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analysis the quantity it contained in three suc- 
cessive years, as follows: 
The first year it contained 1.19 per cent. carb. of lime. 
i ii 0.89 ad . 


* sec'd 
third Py 0.52 id id iy 
“ fourth “ ve 0.24 Ty 


It appears that during the first year this soil 
lost 0.30 per cent ; during second year 0.37 per 
cent., precisely the amount Prof. Dana's soil con- 
tained ; during the third year it lost 0.28 per ct. 
Total loss in three years 0.95 per cent., or over 
24 times as much as Prof. Dana’s soil contained, 
which he demonstrated would last so many hun- 
dreds of years. 

I doubt the correctness of the report of Lam- 
padius’ experiment, because it shows a loss from 
an acre of soil, 12 inches deep, in three years, of 
upwards of 3,000 pounds of carbonate of lime.— 
But it is so reported by Professor Johnston (Ag. 
Chem., page 398.) Prof. Johnston says this ex- 
periment has most “distinctly answered” the 
question as to whether lime actually disappears 
from the soil or merely ceases to act. 

It proves that that soil under the circumstances 
required an annual application of 1,000 pounds 
of carbonate of lime per acre to perpetuate fer- 
tility so far as lime is concerned. FREEDOM. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
i. 
Gunpowder (Balto. Co.) Agricultural Club. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The Gunpowder Agricultural Club held its 
September meeting at the residence of Edwin 
Scott. D. Gorsuch was chosen foreman. 

The order of the occasion was, “selected read- 
ings.”” The foreman had read the extract from 
Prof. Catcheside’s lecture which appeared in the 
September No. of the American Poranr. He 
conmented in substance as follows: 

Hunsing Manure.—If he were provided with a 
shed with hydrant near, he would house one 
half his manure; thinks more profit could be 
gotten out of it if covered, composted with dry 
earth and put out on wheat. In the absence of 
these conveniences he prefers heaping in the 
barn-yard and having trampled by the cattle. 
This manure he puts out during the winter, as 
oceasion offers, on his corn ground plowed the 
fall before. Horse-stable manure he would put 
out direct on grass land; the effect is superior to 
that of any fertilizer he has ever tried. Rotted 
manure in the yard must lose some of its ferti- 
lizing properties, unless the proper quantities 
and qualities of absorbents are employed to 
retain the ammonia. Covered yards he does 
not think practicable ; would interfere too much 
with ventilation. Buildings should be spouted, 
and precautions taken to keep washings out of 
the barn-yard. He finds it impossible to prevent 
his gutters from leaking. 

(I. M. Price thought this was caused by insuffi- 
ciency of straps.) The foreman had given his 
attention to the matter; he believed it was 
caused by the waters freezing in the gutter. 
Draining the liquid loss into a reservoir he 
thought very desirable if location permitted; by 
his method of piling and tramping, and putting 


| out during the winter, the liquid loss is small. 


Artificial Manures and Dry Seasons.—This sea- 
son has certainly been a trying one, yet the 
fertilizers he has used have paid him. Four 
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corn rows missed in using Whitelock’s “Vegeta- 
tor,” show a great difference to their disadvan- 
tage. In reference to soluble phosphates he 
agrees entirely with the writer that manufac- 
turers are running their articles too much to 
immediate effect. Se would suit the farmer better 
to have the results gradual. 

Oil Cake, Swedes, and Mangolds.— We all know 
that the quality of the feed has an important in- 
fluence upon the value of the manure. Dairy- 
men have experienced that owing to the heavier 
and richer feeding they are compelled to prac- 
tice, the worth of their manure has been doubled. 
He would like to feed oil cake, but it is too dear. 

Hereupon followed a general talk on the influ- 
ence of oil cake on cows; quantity to be fed; 
danger to cows incalf, etc. Foreman contended 
that Swedes and mangolds make very good 
feed and are enriching to the manure. nglish 
writers speak very favorably of the root crops 
for making manure and improving the land. 

Composting Manure.—The cost of labor alone 
prevents him from composting all his manure. 
Composting improves the manure every way ; 
makes it very valuable for wheat and grass. 

The best way or time to put out Manure.—As 
before stated, his plan is to put out the largest 
part of his manure in winter on corn ground. 
By this plan there is no loss of liquid; it goes 
into the ground. Leaving over in the barn-yard 
entails a tremendous shrinkage and loss of valu- 
able gases, 

Cultivating Root Crops.—He has been kept from 
raising root crops by the great amount of trouble 
and labor they seem to demand. This year he 
fell upon a new plan and has raised a lot at 
a trifling cost; they were hoed but once; he at- 
tributes his success to thorough and constant 
cultivation previous to planting, nevertheless 
does not think the root crop will pay where 
corn can be raised. The English are forced 
to grow roots because they have no such crop as 
corn to fall back on. 

The foreman having concluded, a desultory 
conversation followed. 

Mr. Hardesty thought the better adaptation of 
rotted manure to use on crops, was sufficient 
compensation for shrinkage. John D. Matthews 
stated that Edward Stabler of Sandy Spring, 
who had brought poverty-stricken land up to a 
high state of fertility, had derived great benefit 
from using Peruvian guano in the compost heap ; 
it seems to add strength. The foreman thought 
it must become soluble in such mixture and 
evaporate. 

John D. Matthews spoke of a pamphlet by 
Mr. Wilson on composting, which advises this 
use of commercial fertilizers. He thought 
manure should be applied to grass instead of 
wheat; a good growth of grass implied all the 
rest. 

Joshua M. Gorsuch thought Peruvian guano 
too volatile to be used in the compost heap, 
where it comes in contact with the heat. Heat 
has a killing effect on it. He cited from his own 
experience, and the observation of others, going 
to prove that guano parts with its virtues under 
the direct influence of the sun’s rays. After 
sowing, guano should be immediately incorpo- 
rated with the soil. Sowing it in the middle of 
he day should be avoided. 





John D. Matthews said the idea of his friend 
Stabler was, that the manure fixed or absorbed 
the volatile —— of the guano. 

ForEMAN.—This is precisely the office per- 
formed by the dry earth when composted with 
manure. 

A. J. Gent thought the best way of compost- 
ing and surest way of retaining all valuable 
properties, is to plow under directly from the 
stable whenever practicable. 

8. M. Price favored the policy of protecting 
manure. He approved of the plan followed by a 
farmer whom he had met ona recent visit to 
Cecil Co. This party’s yard is enclosed on every 
side by wide sheds, leaving in the centre an 
open space of from 20 to 25 feet. Into this space 
the manure from the cattle stables in the barn 
and sheds is thrown. The shed roofs drain the 
yard of all rain and snow except what falls into 
the open space, which is so small in amount as to 
be rather a benefit in keeping the manure cool. 
After the cattle are put out in the spring, the 
pile of manure in the open shed is forked back 
under the sheds. The farmer in question had 
been very successful, and he attributes his 
success mainly to the system he pursues in the 
management of hismanure. Mr. Price considers 
turnips a valuable mid-day feed for cattle; they 
act as a tonic and appetiser, and keep the diges- 
tive organs in better condition. There is no 
crop from which we get as much feed with so 
little labor; he had raised 400 bushels to the 
acre last y: ar. 

John D. Matthews read from the Country 
Gentleman an article on plowing under green 
crops. In comment he said he did not approve 
of direct manuring for wheat; approves of 
aiming to get grass; thinks he pursued the 
right course in reference to his clover field. 
[ Note —At the May meeting, Mr. M. asked what 
he should do with a field of rank clover, looking 
only to permanent improvement. He himself 
inclined to pasturing and tramping. A few 
members sided with him, but the majority 
thought cutting and feeding to sheep and return- 
ing the manure the best policy. | 

I. M. Price read from the same paper an article 
on restoring lost fertility. Jno. b. Matthews 
thought the true method as advocated by the 
article is, to concentrate the fertilizing agents on 
a small space and improve that first and plow 
less. In answer to the question, what constitutes 
good manuring? I. M. Price thought eight 
cords. A.J. Gent had applied three times that 
much to an acre; in general eight to ten cords 
isa proper quantity. Ed. Scott had this year 
lost the effect of two-thirds of his manure on his 
prize acre; one-third the quantity would have 

iven him a three-fold better result. Ed. H. 

atthews, nine four-horse loads; the foreman, 
thirteen, depending on the state of the manure. 
John D. Matthews asked if twice this latter 
quantity would act injuriously on grass; several 
members thought it would kill the grass. Fore- 
ome aes heavy manuring makes grass light and 
chaffy. 

The question was asked, is it a judicious course 
to mix hen manure with barn-yard manure? B. 
McL. Hardesty thought it is best to keep it per- 
fectly dry until two months before it is required 
for use, then adulterate with garden soil. In 
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a dry state the hen manure disintegrates com- 
pletely, and mixed with double its bulk of per- 
fectly dry earth, it makes a beautiful compost. 
Applied broadcast at the rate of 200 Tbs. per 
acre, it had given him this year a better result 
than anything else he had used. - Sey 
Balto. Co., Oct. 19th, 1874. 


Feeding Cattle. 





Editors American Farmer : 

Can you refer me to any work showing the 
relative value of corn meal, linseed cake and cot- 
ton cake, with the market value of the same, and 
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[ We should advise bone-dust and an occasional 
light dressing of nitrate of soda, both applied in 
spring; but both are inferior for the purpose 

‘named to stable manure, and the supply of this 
should be increased under any circumstances 
which will at all admit of it. For timothy, wood 
ashes is also an application highly effective as a 
top-dressing, and one which would probably 
be very useful in our inquirer’s land.—£ditors 
American Farmer. | 


*e- 


Cultivating Sweet Potatoes. 


also showing what is the largest quantity that | 


may be fed to make the largest profit ? 


I have been told that while the best feeders in | 
New York give only five quarts a day of corn | 


meal to their cattle (each,) some of the feeders in 


Pennsylvania give from a peck to a half bushel. | 


I have fed for two winters nearly two hundred 
cattle, giving them a peck of wheat bran and 
corn and cob meal, mixed with cut straw (the 
straw being first dampened) in the morning—hay 
or corn fodder in the middle of the day, and in 
the evening another peck of bran, meal and straw. 
This was as much as the cattle would eat, 
although by giving them less straw with the bran 
and meal they would have eaten more of the lat- 
ter. In feeding in stalls for one hundred and 


twenty-five days the increase of weight was less | 


than two hundred pounds, which was not at all 
satisfactory, since 1 had been informed that the 
Pennsylvania feeders add four hundred pounds to 
the weight of their cattle during the winter. 


I shall be much obliged if you can give me the | 


desired information. Respectfully yours, 
R. H. DULANY. 

Fauquier Co., Va., Oct. 8, 74. 

| We cannot place our hands on the information 
needed by our correspondent, though we have 
seen tables of comparison. We should be glad 
to hear from any of our readers who can throw 
any light upon the question submitted. Doubt- 
less many others besides the inquirer would be 
glad to have some practical response on the sub- 
ject—Ead A. Fj 

~~ 


Growing Timothy on the Eastern Shore. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

The low price of grain has caused many of our 
farmers to look around for some other depend- 
ence besides wheat and corn for a support. 
Timothy has been suggested as a paying crop; 
but few, if any, make stable manure enough to 
use on this crop. Under these circumstances we 
look to yeu, and ask what shall we use as a top- 
dressing for it, and when shall we most advan- 
tageously apply it? Our lands in their present 
state of fertility will only pay us to cut 2 or 3 
crops of this grass under our present mode of 
raising it, viz: sow wheat and timothy at the 


same time in the fall, and apply 200 or 300 Ibs. of | 


some of the various kinds of commercial phos- 

phates. By answering the above in your valued 

paper you will oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 
Centreville, Md., Sept. 29th. 


| Editors American Furmer: 

Won't you get some of your correspondents to 
say whether or not the tops should be cut off of 
growing sweet potatoes, covered up, or let ’em 
rip. Mine this season, (my first crop) had very 
| luxurious vines and very small potatoes (Nanse- 
|mond.) By someI am told I should have cut 
| off the tops within three fect of the hill. L. 
| Fredericksburg, Va., October, 1874. 

[One of our best cultivators says his experience 
| after trying all methods is, that loosening or cut- 
| ting off the vines is labor thrown away. Our 
| correspondent’s trouble probably is that he has 
| manured too heavily and the growth of the vincs 
| has been too rank. Next year let him select a 

light piece of land in only moderately good heart, 
and give them a good dressing of wood ashes 
only, and there will be but little doubt of a good 
| crop, if kept clean and well ridged up. A piece 
|of land on which corn is apt to burn badly, is 
best for sweet potatoes.— Hd. A. F.] 


Agricultural Calendar. 
Work for the Month—November. 


As the days shorten the farmer needs must 
push his work or let it push him; since all the 
time available finds something to be done.— 
Among those things which claim attention is 

Making Manure.—This is always sea- 
sonable work, but the present is a good time to 
give it a little extra attention. See that your 
cattle yards, your pig pens, and your sheep folds, 
|are well provided with litter. Attend to the 
gathering up of the dead leaves, pine shatters, 
road scrapings, &c., and see they are carefully 
|composted with the waste from the house and 
offices. Endeavor to make some arrangement 
for saving the liquid manures; at least provide 
sufficient absorbents to take them up. Husband 
the ashes made on the place—they are too valu- 
able to be allowed to waste. 

Look also to your barn-yard. In most cases it 
is impracticable to provide cover for the manure 
pile to protect it from the weather; but it is not 
a difficult matter to so arrange it that every rain 
will not leach out and carry away the most valu- 
able of its parts. At least have it so formed that 
| the inclination will be toward the centre, and 
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that the water falling upon your piles of manure | 
will not wash out the most soluble and valuable | 
constituents. On another page will be found 

some hints on this subject in the report of the | 
proceedings of the Baltimore County Gunpowder 
Club, which includes in its membership some of 
the most successful practical farmers in Maryland. 


Plowing.—Stiff soils for spring crops will 
be greatly benefited by winter plowing, their 
texture being broken down and mellowed by the 
freezings and thawings. Another advantage is 
the saving of time and labor in the spring. 


Root Crops.—Sugar Beets and Mangel- | 
wurzels should be harvested now at once before 
hurt by frost. Rutabagas and flat turnips may 
remain out longer; the former, especially, stand- 
ing a good degree of frost without much injury. 
The best way of preserving all these roots is in 
cellars, pits, or trenches. Many practice the plan 
of putting them up in conical piles, coveri:-g them 
first with straw and then with earth, making 
some provision for ventilation to prevent heating. 
Beets and carrots in cellars are with advantage | 
kept in barrels or boxes with consi lerable earth | 
or sand mixed with them. This keeps them from | 
shrivelling. Parsnips are not injured by being 
allowed to remain in the ground all winter. 
Those needed before spring may be kept as re- 
commended for the other roots. 


Potatoes—If not already dug, ought to be 
gotten out without delay. 


Live Stock.—Futtening Hogs ought to be 
put up early. Keep their pens dry and clean, 
with an apartment for sleeping and plenty of 
absorbing material to take up the excrements, 
liquid and solid. Push them along as fast as 
possible. Give occasional messes of soft food or 
bran mashes, and also doses of sulphur to keep 
the bowels open. Milch Cows ought to have good, 
comfortable stabling, to be kept clean and warm, 
and given now full rations of meal or middlings. 
Do not neglect to give regular doses of salt. 
Roots when fed ought to be cut quite small, and 
if they could be steamed the advantage would be 
seen in an increased flow of milk. Young Cattle 
ought not to be exposed to cold rains. Bring 
tliem in early from the pastures, and give them a 
good mess of bran and meal with hay or stalks. | 
Sheep ought to havea dry shelter. Give some 
hay and a little grain every day now. Be careful 
that they are regularly salted. Horses.—Have 
your stalls well littered and regularly cleaned. 
Observe the greatest possible regularity in feeding 
and watering. Give good, warm quarters, but 
do not have your stabling too close, but properly 
ventilated. 


Fences and Gates ought to be looked 
after now, and any needed repairs made. 


| 


| three inches thick. 


Fire Wood.—Lay in your supplies of this 
before the hauling is rendered difficult by bad 
roads. 

Planting Orchards.—It is to be hoped 
that what we have already said on this subject 
has been heeded. Nothing on a farm is so profit- 


| able, so health-giving, and so enjoyable, as good 
fruit and plenty of it. 


Now is the time to be 
putting In your trees. 





Vegetable Garden. 


November.—If not done already, clear off 
the stalks of Asparagus and give the ground a 
good coating of rich manure. Cabbage in frames 


| ought to be well aired; those planted out may 


have the earth well drawn to the stalks. The 
same treatment is good for Cauliflowers. Those 
of this season not yet fully headed may be peeled 
in a cool cellar. Celery ought to be earthed up 
when it is dry. Jettuce for frames ought to be 
planted now, but well aired whenever the weather 
will admit. Root crops should be harvested and 
put away for winter, save such supplies of pars- 
nips as will not be needed till the ground opens 
in spring. Spinach ought to be thinned out and 
kept clean. Have the ground cleared of all de- 
caying vegetable matters, and when practicable 
plow or spade all that is unoccupied by winter 


| crops. 





Horticulture. 


PEAR CULTURE. 


Mr. E. P. Powell, a correspondent of the 
Gardener's Monthly, gives the following as the 
essentials to a healthy growth and fruitage of 
the pear: 

1. A well-drained soil—the pear will not stand 
wet feet. There is little sin in planting a pear 
orchard on low, flat, rich soil. If possible select 
sunny slopes, or at least thoroughly tile the land. 
2. Let the trees be set in the natural soil when 
perfectly pliable, and without manure. 3, Let 
them be at once mulched with litter or saw-dust, 
or, best of all, saw-dust that has been used for 
bedding, and thus become enriched. Never let 
the trees be without mulching. Keep their feet 
warm. 4. Never, or very seldom, plough, but 
annually, in the summer, fork about the tree ina 
circle from five to ten feet in diameter. Renew 
the mulch immediately after the forking. Do 
not fork deep, so as to disturb the roots, but 
clean out every grass root. Pears will not en- 
dure choking. When the mulch is replaced let 
it not quite touch the bark. Make it two or 
This prevents changes of 


| temperature from rapidly affecting the tree. 5. In 


Implements and Wagons and 
Gears.—Have all your tools gathered together, 
and stored away for the winter if they are not | 
likely to be needed. Such repairs as may be re- | 
quired may be given now with advantage. Gears | 
and all leather ought to be well greased before | 
putting away; and all tools will be the better for 
a coating of crude petroleum over both metal and 
wood. The wooed work may be afterwards 
Pp tinted. 


summer cut out weak growths and misplaced 
growth, but never head back the strong shoots 
that are in proper position. 6. In November, 
after growth has ceased, head back the strong 
shoots that you carefully spared during summer. 
By this system of pruning, you, in summer, force 
all the strength into the strong limbs, and then 
you cut away the youngest of this wood before 
winter. The tree then stands with its feet warm, 
and its head hardened for the cold and dangerous 
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weather. It is left as hardy as it can possibly be. 
7. Adopt no nostrums, such as throwing poisons 
on the foliage, or cutting off the roots, or hasten- 
ing ripening by sunning the tree. Unquestiona- 
bly, a tree that has two-thirds of its roots cut off 
will ripen its fruit earlier, so also its leaves, and 
it will soon be deathly sick. So alsoa tree that 
is over-fed and stimulated, will be well doctored 
by cutting off a part of its mouths or roots; but 
far better stop stimulating the tree. Let it grow 
slowly and steadily. But on no account be con- | 
tent if a tree stands well into the growing season 

without growth. Examine the collar of the tree 

and the roots at once. Study out the difficulty. | 
The best physic will be to clear away the grass 

and weeds. Give it a handful or two of lime or | 
salt. Possibly a fresh mulch is needed, or water | 
has stagnated near it. 8. Give your pears a 

ylenty of ashes, and occasionally salt. 9. Feed, 
Seckels and a few other varieties heartily. Be! 
careful to feed Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, and 

most varieties, very sparingly. Let the food be 

in the mulch, to be slowly fed down by the rains. | 
10. Prevent young trees from bearing. If the 

trees are standards, and branches out three feet 

from the soil, you will get fruit in three years 

from planting. Sooner than that, cut it off in 

the blossoms. Get growth first, get fruit after- | 
wards. 11. In cutting back, and in the summer | 
pruning, remember that the natural shape of 
different varieties is not the same. The Nelis 

must grow willow-like. The Buffam must grow 

like a Lombardy Poplar, and its upright shoots 
or leaders must not be cut back. The Seckel 

must have a globular head. But most of the 

pears can be cut to approximate a pyramid witb- | 
out damage to health. 

I believe that these rules carried out with 
love for the tree, that any man can succeed with 
the pear. It isa tender tree that needs attention, 
but not physicing. It will pay for study and 
sympathy. It isa grand gift of God, and is not} 
in its natural condition when diseased. 


Fruit Drying in California. 


Dr. Henry Degroot, in the California Horticul- | 
turist, speaking of the wonderful adaptability | 
of California for fruit-growing, of its favorable | 
climate for fruit-curing, and of the great neglect 
of this branch of business, says: 


And what mishap and misery might we not| 
reasonably predict for a people who, with such | 
an abundance of green fruits, with our long and | 
rainless summers, our cloudless days and dewless 
nights, will yet import their dried fruit from 
abroad rather than cure it for themselves! If 
anything more shiftless than this was ever 
practi among the primitive settlers of 
Arkansas, the fact has not been brought to public 
notice. 

Happily, we seem to be on the eve of a change 
as re 8 this‘shamefully neglected »ranch of 
industry. For the first time our people are this 
year beginning to turn their attention largely to 
the business of fruit-drying. Discarding the 
former slow and imperfect processes, they seem 
disposed to avail themselves of the several 
machines recently invented for effecting this 
purpose, and through the aid of which a much! 





| them only food for criticism. 
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improved article can be turned out at a greatly 
reduced cost. Among these devices the Alden 
machine, perhaps because it was the first invent- 
ed and brought into use, seems to have a general 
preference. Those who have tried the Cassidy 
drier, operating in the neighborhood of Petaluma,. 
like it better than any other; the fact being, that 
these patent driers, or evaporators, possess such 
advantages over the old methods, that a person 
using either style is sure to be pleased with it. 
Of the Alden pattern, about twenty have already 
been put up in California; five of these being at 
San Lorenzo, three at Centreville, both in Ala- 
meda County; twoat Vacaville, Solano County ; 
two at Napa City, and several in various other 
localities. A number of the Cassidy machines, 
with a few of other patterns, have also been con- 
structed and set to work in this State. In 
Oregon these evaporators are also being employ- 
ed, and there is no doubt but they will be rapidly 
multiplied throughout the fruit-growing region 
of the coast. 

These machines, when started, are usually 
kept running day and night. They employ from 
twenty to forty hands each, and have eapacity 
to cure from one thousand to two thousand 
pounds every twenty-four hours. There will be 
cured in California three or four times as much 
fruit thisseason as in any preceding year. What 
shall have been accomplished the present year 
may, however, be looked upon as a mere inaugur- 
ation of the business, now that the attention 
of our pomologists has been aroused, and the 
means been provided for making it a great 
success. 





Druid Hill Park, Baltimore. 


Mr. Meehan, who recently visited our park, 
has a better word for the Entrance and the 
Avenue of Vases than many who have found in 
He says: 

The best time to see this park is towards tlie 
evening, when the lights and shadows rapidly 
change away. The land is so rolling and so 
beautifully wooded, that this play of the shadows 
is particularly effective. Like most parks of any 
extent in American cities, this one is in connec- 
tion with the city water-works, which gives it 
the advantage of large sheets of water in the 
extensive reservoirs, around which the most 
striking drives are led. These lake drives are 
perfectly level, the roads wide and excellently 
made. No matter how warm the day may be, 
the numerous ravines which flow down to them, 
with the cooling influence of so large a body of 
water, make a pleasant breeze which is perfectly 
delightful. The main entrance to the park is a 
beautiful piece of architecture, but rather small 
for the size of the road, and this disproportion is 
increased by two rows of immense vases, which 
flank each side of the long, straight drive. These 
brown vases are extremely beautiful, but have 
rather a lonely look for want of more supporting 
scenery of an artificial character; but this canbe 
easily added, and probably will be in time. The 
park is one of that style called natural, and of 
which people often boast that it is ready-made 
from the hand of nature, needing nothing but a 
few roads and walks to make it a perfect speci- 
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men of landscape gardening. To be sure, these 
places are oftener greater credit to the gardener’s 
art, little though he does in these cases to deserve 
credit, than many places wholly made. . The de- 
fect in these natural parks is chiefly in the great 
sameness they present. A drive through a hun- 
dred acres is usually as good as if through a 
thousand. Hearing so much praise of the Druid 
Hill Park, as one requiring no aid from the land- 
scape gardener, we were prepared to expect much 
of the usual monotony. It is a pleasure to say, 
however, that circumstances have favored a great 
variety of scenes and peculiar features. The 
landscape gardener seems to have caught the 
spirit of change which the natural features pre- 
sent, and we think it more than likely that for a 
“natural park” Druid Hill will be made in time 
one of the best in the world. Some of the views 
from the park are especially beautiful ; that from 
Prospect Hill, for instance. Ilere we look down 
on a small industrial settlement of rare beauty. 
The place has been wholly formed by the mill- 
owners, who, with a desire to make money, have 
also been actuated by humanitarian feelings, and 
spare no pains to educate and elevate all about 
them. No intoxicating liquors are openly sold 
in the place; but every encouragement given to 
mental development and innocent pleasure. Most 
of the dwelling houses are owned by the work- 
men, and are particularly tidy and tasteful, with 
shade trees and gardens about the most of them. 
With the exception of Salt Lake City, we know 
of no such a pretty, home-like village in the 
Union. A prominent object in this village is the 
Woman’s Boarding House, built by the mill- 
owners. Here girls who have no homes are 
boarded at a sort of co-operative cost. Each has 
her own room exclusively and imperatively for 
herself. The public parlor, in which all company 
is received, is said to be elegantly furnished, and 
the whole establishment to equal a first-class 
hotel, at a much less cost than even the ordinary 
boarding-house. 

EE | 
Results of Deep Planting of Peach Trees. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

If my memory does not fail, you published an 
article in your October number, 1873, upon plant- 
ing orchards, in which you gave an emphatic | 
caution against deep planting of trees. In your 
following number (Nov.) you inserted a com- 
munication from me, in which I differed from you 
in toto in regard to peach trees, and refer to | 
trees of my own, planted eighteen inches deep. | 
In a subsequent communication I stated that for | 
experiment I planted in December last 4 trees, in 
holes 18 inches in diameter, 8 or 9 inches deep. 
(I set them so that the buds are about 2 inches 
above ground.) Adjoining these 4 trees I planted 4 
others of the same variety, (Smock’s Free) in holes | 
3 feet in diameter, 26 inches deep. I planted at | 
the same time 50 trees in all, of the same variety. | 
In the spring all my trees planted in December | 
looked healthy. During the latter part of June 
and up to July, when the destructive storm came, | 
we had an extremely dry and hot spell of weather. | 
By this time 3 of the 4 trees set shallow were dead, 
as well as several others that were planted 18| 
inches deep. When I planted the 4 trees 26 inches 
deep, I was apprehensive that 26 inches was proba- 


| Messrs. Editors American 


bly too deep, and I think I said so in my com- 
munication ; but, surprising as it may be to many, 
those 4 trees are all alive and growing vigorously, 
and quite as large in growth as many others 
planted at the same time with branches over 3 
feet long. I have a particular desire that you 
will redeem jour promise to make me a visit, 
and see for yourself the effect of the “deep hole 
system”—sneeringly called by some—of planting 
peach trecs in stiff soils. I can show you trees 
that were planted in November, 1868, that measure 
over 18 inches in circumference, and those planted 
in the spring of 1872 and 1873, of corresponding 
growth. Come and see and be convinced. Per- 
haps you may “gain a wrinkle” by it. 
Very respectfully, L. W. G. 

October 10th, 1874. 

I remember to have seen in the American 
Farmer an account of nearly 8 tons of orchard 
grass cut from 3 acres of ground, which was set 
the previous year by Mr. Coffin—stating that he 
set it with oats. Of course the ground must 
have been very rich, and I am particularly anxious 
to know how much oats Mr. Coffin sowed, as I 
suppose he sowed them very thick, otherwise 
they would have wallowed. I intend to sow in 
the spring on ground now bearing 11 to 12 bar- 
rels corn, and will be greatly obliged if you will 
get from Mr. Coffin the proper quantity of oats 
I should sow with the orchard grass seed. 

L. W 

N. B.—I wrote the above without having the 

American Farmer at hand to refer to. 


[We hope some of our friends will test the 
question so urgently enforced by our venerable 
friend, by putting out a few trees, according to 
his recommendation, under similar circumstances 
in all other respects to those of the main body 
of the planting. Mr. Coftin will no doubt 
comply with the request made of him.—Hd. 
Am. Far.]} 


G. 





* 
Plowing among Apple Trees. 


Tarmer : 


In setting an orchard, if the ground has been 
deeply stirred and well manured when needed, 
the roots of the trees will run sufficiently deep 
for tillage with the plow; but as far as the roots 
extend (and they spread and extend much farther 
than is generally supposed,) the plow in passing 
over them should seldom run over three or four 
inches deep. Trees set in holes with no plowing, 
or but shallow, require in after culture the plow- 
ing not to exceed two inches under the trees, as 
the natural forage ground of the small roots and 
spongioles through which the trees receive their 
main support run, many of them, in such prepa- 
ration and in these soils, not over that depth. 
The deeper use of this implement in such or- 
chards, right under the trees, is very injurious. 
The plowing, however, beyond the ends of the 
roots, may be as deep as possible, which will pro- 
mote their farther extension and occupation of 
all the ground. If no hoed crops are cultivated, 
and the trees are large enough to need all the 

round, the grass and weeds should be kept 
own by the frequent use of a sharp-toothed 
harrow. 
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In the cultivation of peach orchards it is prac- | 


ticable and proper to plow deeper near the trees, 
as the roots run deeper than those of the apple, 
but do not extend so far. 

In any plowing of apple trees several years old, 
the plow cannot with safety pass nearer than 
four feet of their stems. This necessitates hoe 
work to complete the tillage. The best hoe for 
this and meny other purposes, where there is no 
turf, is the pronged or Chinese hoe, obtainable at 
the hardware stores and other places. A very 
good hoe of this description is made by cutting | 
in the shape of a V the central part of a common 
hilling or weeding hoe, which forms a prong of 
each outward corner with sharp points. In using 
this hoe the roots cannot be much injured, even 
if in the hands of careless persons, and it is a 
good pulverizing tool. 

The spading or four-tined garden fork is an | 
excellent tool in the orchard. This and the) 
pronged hoe should be used in gardens and small 
orchards about the trees to the entire exclusion 
of the plow. The cultivation of orchards should 


commence earlier and be continued later in the 
season than that of corn or tobacco; and winter | 
plowing destroys numerous insects, by exposure 
to cold, that are injurious both to the trees and 
the fruit. 

Keswick Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 


J. Frrz. 


The Vineyard. 


What Grapes to Plant. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

You intimate that just now a sequel to the} 
Grape article in the last No. of your valuable 
paper would be acceptable. 

Many persons in preparing to stock their 
premises with grape vines, are perplexed as 
tu the varieties they should select, and the 
number of each it would be best to order. 

To meet the wants of such, the following list 
is submitted as the result of a ten years’ pleasant 
study of the Grape. Having gotten over the 
Jever, without having lost his interest in the sub- 
ject, perhaps the writer can the more justly 
consider the relative merits of the different 
members of the family. 

I propose, then, to give the names of a dozen 
varieties, the best selection that can be made 
considering the points of general excellence, 
variety of color and taste, time of ripening, 


| any other variety. 





hardiness, fruitfulness, &c. And as some persons | 
may desire to plant more than a dozen vines, the | 
number of each kind is given which is deemed 
best, were the purchase of three dozen vines con- 
templated,—thus exhibiting my estimate of their 
relative excellence. 

1. Eumelan.—4 vines; earliest; 
medium size ; vigorous and productive ; excellent. 

2. Allen’s Hybrid—2 vines; early; white; 
large; vigorous; productive; often needs sul- 
phur in July to protect against mildew ; excellent. 
Muratairny might be substituted very well. 

3. Delaware-—4 vines; early; red; small; 
moderately productive and vigorous; excellent. | 

4. Rogers’ Hybrid No. 5.—3 vines; early; | 
large; dark red; vigorous; productive; very 
good 


5. Creveling—2 vines; early; very dark; 
large; moderately productive; vigorous; good. 
Adirondae could be substituted, if any one 
preferred it. 

6. Jona.—3 vines; medium as to ripening; 
red and beautiful; large; moderately vigorous ; 
productive ; sometimes too late in maturing; 
first quality when fully ripe. 

7. Concord.—3 vines; medium; black; large; 
vigorous; very productive; pleasant to eat, 
though somewhat foxy to the taste. 

8. Rogers’ Hybrid No. 4—called Wilder ; 3 vines ; 
medium; nearly black; large; vigorous and 
productive; quality excellent. 

9. Rogers’ No. 43—called Barry, 5 vines: 
medium; very dark; large; vigorous and pro- 
ductive; the best of the Rogers’ grapes; sweet ; 
juicy; vinous and every way a most valuable 
variety. 

10. Rogers’ No. 53, called Salem.—3 vines; 
medium; bronze with amber-colored bloom; 
immense ; vigorous and productive; somewhat 
musky, but of a peculiar flavor, and generally 
popular. 

11. Rogers No 1, called Goethe.—2 vines; late ; 
nearly white; large; vigorous and moderately 
productive; good. 

12. Herbemont.—2 vines; latest; black ; small; 
rampant; productive; acid if eaten before frost, 
but by the middle of October, very sweet, pure 
and refreshing. Those who are disgusted with a 
small grape, or who have not the patience to 
wait on it till its maturity, had best order 
Israella in its place; which is large, early and 
yields a greater weight of grapes than perhaps 
I like to eat the others whilst 
they are with us, and after their departure pay 
my respects to No. 12, when it and Clinton have 
all the field to themselves; but what a distance 
between the pure refreshing Herbemont and the 
coarse astringent Clinton / 

Besides these twelve, there are many good 
grapes known to me and probably many others 
known to others. These cover the entire 
season, are of all the shades of color, of all sizes, 
and of distinct peculiarities of taste and flavor. 
They may be relied on to yield annually a fair 
supply, ripened up in due season. Iona, in this 
respect, is sometimes an exception. To ensure 
the best results, they should all be removed from 
the trellis and laid on the ground before Christ- 
mas, (not handled, however, when frozen,) and a 
little haulm, or other rubbish, thrown over them 
would not be an injury. 

I do not include Isabella or Catawba in my list- 
Isabella was much better than usual last season, 
ripening thoroughly, and really pleasant to eat ; 
but it is insipid; its juices are watery, not 
vinous, and contrasted with Rogers No. 43, it 
falls below par. Catawba comes nearly up to 
the point of being a first-rate grape; I really 
thought sometimes in September, it was un- 
surpassed. Just under the skin there is a por- 
tion of thoroughly ripened juice, sweet, vinous, 
luscious to the taste. Those in full health, who 
compress the berry and swallow the juice and 
pulp together, desire nothing better than the 
Catawba; but that pulp is almost indigestible; 
a tough, acrid, offensive substance, which the 
tongue can scarcely crush against the palate, 
and which it must severely tax the gastric juices to 
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digest. Did that central pulp fully ripen and 
dissolve on the tongue, like Allen’s Hybrid, the 
Eumelan, or the Rogers grapes, it would rank 
among the best. As it is, we must reject it 
as eminently unwholesome and unsatisfactory ; 
and deem it a work not below the fair demands 
of philanthropy to invite the attention of those 
who may need the appeal, to the superior excel- 
lencies of other varieties. 

Now, some one wishes to be informed where 
he can procure these choice varieties? Jvst so / 
But Lam not writing up any particular friend in 
the grape line; and have no wish to give offence 
to the ninety and nine omitted ones. So I must 
refer you to your neighbors, or to the kindly 
offices of our “mutual friends,” the editors. 
Twelve vines should not cost fifty cents each; 
and for three dozen the price ought not to 
exceed $12. 

Buy at once, and have the vines well planted 
by the middle of November. But if you wish 


to procure the varieties above named, do not 

accept any other kinds, no matter how much 

better they are warranted to be. 
Lutherville, Md., Oct. 22d, 1874. 


Cc. W. R. 


Lawn and Flower Garden. 


Floriculture, &e.—November, 1874. 


By W. D. Brackenriper, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 


We continue our remarks on the adaptability 
of some of our native trees and shrubs for 
ornamental purposes. A conspicuous example 
among these is the Liquidambar Styraciflua or 
Sweet-Gum, and sometimes we hear it called 
Bilsted. It is a large and beautiful tree, inhabit- 
ing low grounds, and appears in greatest luxu- 
riance within a few miles of tide-water; the wood 
is hard, fine-grained, and susceptible of a high 
polish; the bark on the young trees and branches 
of the old is arranged in corky ridges, somewhat 
like the Acer Campestre of England—from which 
when wounded a terebinthine gum exudes, hav- 
ing a smell resembling the balsam of Tolu; the 
glossy-lobed leaves changing in the fall to a rich 
crimson. We have the Nyssa Multiflora, another 
Gum, known as the Sour Gum or Pepperidge 
Berry; the wood being tough and hard to split ; 
its ovate, glossy leaves turn also to a bright 
crimson in autumn, which latter fact is almost 
its only redeeming quality, save that that inter- 
esting parasite the Phoradendron flavescens, 
American Mistletoe, is often found in large, green 
clusters on its higher branches. As opposite to 
these Gums—so far as the color of the leaves in 
the fall is concerned—we have five or six different 
kinds of Ashes whose timber is valuable, and 
having pinnate leaves, which become yellow in 
the fall, affording a lively contrast, both in form 
and color, when judiciously grouped with other 
trees on a lawn. We must not overlook the 
Elm, particularly the one known as the American, 
than which there is no nobler tree to be found on 
this continent, but whose character has been 
somewhat sullied, owing to the fact that its Eng- 
lish brother’s leaves, almost wherever it is planted, 
are attacked and destroyed by insects; and the 
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| : . 
| wisest plan for any one who has the latter on his 


| place, is to turn it out, root and branch, and then 
| we have no fear for our own Elm regaining that 
| popularity which they have heretofore and now 
|so justly deserve. Closely allied to the Elm, but 
| not so useful or stately a tree, is the Celtis Occi- 
|dentalis or Hackberry, with a spreading head, 
and ripening its black fruit in the fall—these are 
about the size of a pea, and of a sweetish taste. 
Among all the trees of our forest the oaks cer- 
tainly bear off the palm. There is a grandeur, 
or something like nobility, in a stately white oak, 
pushing out its branches far and wide, across 
which light and shade are beautifully blended ; 
but if a neat and symmetrical tree for a lawn is 
wanted, then we would recommend the Willow- 
leaved or Pin Oak, both of which are objects of 
great beauty; yet for a group or back-ground 
plantation we would prefer the Red and Scarlet 
sorts to all others, owing to their glossy hues 
changing in autumn to such charming crimson 
tints. There are many other species, such as the 
Chestnut and Live Oak, but they fail in having 
any distinctive character as objects adapted for 
ornamental purposes—but more anon under this 
head. 

The present month should be embraced to 
plant out deciduous trees and shrubs, and for this 
purpose choose medium-sized trees in preference 
to large ones, as in taking up the latter many 
roots must necessarily be cut, causing a corres- 
| ponding shortening back of the branches; and 
|if young, thrifty trees are selected and properly 
| cared for, they will outgrow the larger ones in a 

very few years. We have heretofore said so 
much about how the work in planting a tree 
| should be performed, that it would be superfluous 
to repeat it here. South of where we write the 
|division and planting of perennial herbaceous 
plants should be completed before severe frosts 
|set in; and it is very advisable to protect them 
during the winter with a thin layer of straw or 
|evergreen branches; a little fresh stable manure 
will also answer the same purpose. Dahlia roots 
| should be taken up before the frost touches them, 
and if possible a dry day should be chosen for 
| this purpose, so that the roots, after they have 
| been cleaned of all earth, may be perfectly dry 
| before storing them away in the cellar or root- 
room. Bulbs of Gladiolus, Tuberose, and Mexi- 
jcan Tiger Lily, ought also to be taken out of 
|the ground, and carefully dried before placing 
| them away for the winter, which should be ina 
| place free from damp and frosts. 

It is very desirable to roughly dig all flower 
| beds in the fall, so that the frost may pulverize 
|the soil and kill the larve of insects; and pre- 
| paration should be made to protect tender plants 
}and trees, so that when severe frosts set in, both 
|evergreen branches, oak leaves, and other light, 
|open material, may be at hand for that purpose. 
| We had almost omitted to caution about caring 
|for the Canna roots, by having them taken up 
jand stored away under the greenhouse stage, or 

some other warm place; we do not consider any 

| flower garden complete without having a few of 
| this fine tribe, which imparts to it a tropical as- 
jpect. It is not too late to plant out beds of 
| Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, and Snowdrops: after 
| planting is completed, the beds should be covered 
| with a two-inch layer of manure. 
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In this department, it is presumed that all 
plants—save perhaps a few hardy kinds—have 
been carefully removed under cover of glass; 


admit air freely in mild weather, applying fire | 
heat only when the thermometer falls to 50°, or 


when the weather is very damp or cloudy. 
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| lawn mower we have never yet found it necessary 
| to rake off the grass in the tropical heat of our 
summers. N. F. F. 








The Apiary. 


Rose cuttings should be made before the young 


shoots get nipped by frosts; if inserted in sand | 


either in a cold frame or shelf in the greenhouse, 
by next spring they will have made roots. This 
is a favorable season to put in cuttings of verbe- 
nas; in making them, it will be found that one 
or two joints are sufficient to form a cutting,— 
and all the care required, is to give a little water 
now and then, but to observe closely that too 
much damp does not carry them off. It is not 
proper to force by heat and give much water 
during the winter to Geraniums and Pelargoni- 
ums; they ought to have a few months rest, and 
this is only to be effected by keeping them cool 


and moderately dry, re-potting them in February | 
Should the Hyacinth and Tulips have | 


or March. 
filled the pots well with roots, it will then be 
proper to remove them to a warm place in the 
house, and as they begin to push up their leaves, 
give water more freely. Hyacinths, if placed in 
heat before the pots are properly filled with roots, 
throw up their flower stems before the leaves, 
and never expand their flowers properly. The 
article in your last number on “Winter Bulbs,” 
taken from Vick'’s Floral Guide, fails to make 
this matter clear. We would here urge the pro- 
pricty of having all cold frames made tight, 
by being well banked up with earth, and mats or 
wooden shutters ready to put on when cold 
nights set in. To have good sweet-scented 
violets, this must be attended to. 


Treatment of Lawns. 


Editors American Farmer: 
Perhaps you wi!l consider this rather late in 
the season to be talking of the management of 


lawns; but although a simple matter—when un- | 


derstood—very few except practiced gardeners 
understand it. A great deal depends upon early 
Spring management, as to whether a lawn shall 
keep in pretty fair condition during the season, 
or otherwise. A very frequent mistake is to 
allow the grass to grow considerably in the Spring 
before cutting, thus giving the lawn a brown 
appearance from the very first—and also often 
every subsequent cutting of the season. 
is hardly necessary to take up valuable space 
with advice of a negative character, since the 
way not to do it is pretty well understood. If the 
grass on a lawn is too thin, as early in the Spring 
as possible rake the surface thoroughly, then sow 
on plenty of grass seed and finish with a good 
rolling. Mow early as possible in the Spring and 
cut very close. If the grass grows slowly give a 
dressing of nitrates, guano, bone flour, or any 
good concentrated fertilizer; keep the grass cut 
as often as necessary up to the time when_ hot, 
dry weather commences—usually July ; cut then 
on appearance of rain. As to how late in the 
Autumn to continue cutting, every one must be 
his own judge. Some recommend raking off the 
grass after mowing. In a humid climate this 
is necessary, but when the cutting is done with a 


But it | 


The following on the care and feeding of bees 


‘for winter from a correspondent of the Jadiana 


| Farmer is seasonable : 
| FEEDING FoR WINTER.—Ifa colony is deficient 
|in stores it should be fed. Feeding for winter- 
ing purposes should be done as rapidly as 
| possible, or in other words as fast as the bees 
| will take the feed from the feeder, until they 
have asufficient supply. You may feed honey if 
| you have it and prefer it, but a more suitable 
| and much cheaper food may be made by dissolv- 
|ing a coffee sugar in water in the proportion 
of one pound to one pound and bringing toa 
boil. Twenty-five to thirty pounds will carry a 
colony through, unless it be a large one, in which 
case it should have more. 


Care in Wrinter.—When you are satisfied 
with the contents of a hive and its arrangement, 
| remove the cover and pack the cap about three- 
fourths full of straw, first placing one thickness 
of muslin or calico over the frames to Keep the 
chaff from falling among the bees. Now replace 
the cover, putting between it and the top of the 
hive a few slips of wood or leather which hold it 
about the one-eighth of an inch above the hive; 
thus allowing the moisture to pass off as cvapo- 
rated through the straw. Some use straw mats 
instead of loose straw, which can be had at fifty 
cents apiece and are very handy, being always 
ready for use and will last for years. The 
entrance should be narrowed to an opening of 
an inch or two in width and small nails driven 
about three-eighths of an inch apart to exclude 
mice, but allow the bees a free passage. If the 
bees are to be wintered in the cellar, a wire cloth 
may be tacked over the mouth. If the cellar 
'is damp they should be raised several feet from 
the floor. The cellar or room should be kept 
perfectly dark and properly ventilated. No 
light should be taken into the room nor should 
'they be in any way disturbed. Noise above 
them does not seem to be a disturbance, but any 
| jarring, be it ever so slight, does. The proper 
| time to put bees in, if they are to be wintered in 
| doors, is just before the first cold wintry weather, 
if you can guess accurately enough to hit it, 
'generally about the latter part of November. 


IMPLEMENTS OF THE APIARY.—The best tamer 
| of bees is smoke. M. Quimby’s bellows smoker 
| is the best in use, but the cheapest and most con- 

venient is buffalo chip, ¢. e. dried cow dung, 

| which for convenience may be cut with a band- 
saw into strips about two inches square; light 
|one end at the fire and it will burn a long time 
}and smoke well, without blazing. Cotton rags 
| made into a roll will answer the same purpose. 
| Punk or rotten wood is also good. 

A good brush for taking the bees off of the 
| combs is made by tying three or four asparagus 
| tops together. A good feather answers the pur- 

pose, but cannot be handled as rapidly. 
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A quilt is much superior to a honey board, | Mr. Brewer would not plow in any crop for 


and is made of two thicknesses of good muslin 
fastened together around the edge with a layer 
of cotton between. They are luid directly on 
the frames, and should be large enough to tuck 
down around the inner edge of the hive, prevent- 
ing the passage of a bee. 


Wheat Growing. 


At the annual meeting of the N. York Agricul- 
tural Society, there are always very interesting 
discussions upon such subjects as are of immedi- 
ate interest to the farmers. Ona recent occasion 
the question was upon Wheat Culture in New 
York. Mr. Lewis, president, in the chair: 

Hon. Mr. Foote opened the meeting by reading 
an essay on wheat culture. He thought the 


State of New York could successfully compete | 


with the West in growing the finer varieties of 
wheat, and that for any series of years the price 


would average above the cost of production, but | 


we could only do so by the highest cultivation— 
by underdraining and manuring our lands so 
that we could grow the best qualities of wheat, 
and those varieties, when the land would grow 
them, would yield more per acre than the more 
easily grown red wheats. 

The great West was drawing upon the stored 
up fertility of ages and overstocking the markets 
of the world. The time would come when they 
would have to labor as we do to grow wheat, 
and in the meantime we must grow a better 
quality than they can to make it pay. We were 
decreasing our crop as compared with Ohio and 
Pennslyvania, and rather turning our attention 
to other branches of farming. The wheat farmers 
of the state are not up with the times. Our 
dairy interests are flourishing, in fact beat those 
of all other countries, as do our fruit growers. 
If the same amount of enterprise was manifest 
in this department, it would pay as well. We 
can and ought to grow twenty-four bushels per 
acre on an average instead of twelve, as we 
do; only thorough cultivation, uuderdraining 
and high manuring will do this. Would not 
advise either deep or shallow plowing as a rule, 
but treat all soils as the condition requires. Pre- 
fers an inverted clover sod on land that is clean, 
dry and fine, as land should be; plow but once 
and cultivate thoroughly; if sandy or light, 
plow shallow; if clay, plow deep and work 
fine. Clay is all deposit and rich to any depth, 
while sand is drift, and has only surface fertility. 
Has little confidence in corn fertilizers, although 
his experiments with phosphates paid him. On 
best land, sows white wheat. On poorer land, 
red wheat. Sows from 5th to 20th of Septem- 
ber, about one and one-half bushels per acre with 
drill. On old land would fallow in June, then 
sow wheat; fallow with corn or beans manured ; 
next, barley; then wheat manured. Seeding to 
clover for each of these crops and succeeding 
ones. Plow only once, ten inches deep on 
heavy land, letting clover stand but one year. 
Land having at first been cleared by a fallow (and 
each crop having been well putin and kept 
clean) it will remain so. 


sandy land, but thinks one set of clover roots 
plowed under, is a good sod sufficient for three 
‘crops of wheat. Is an old man; has followed 
| his rotation all his life and produces better crops 
than at first. Starts with clover sod, the seed 
having been barvested. Plows, sows to oats, 
then wheat. Clover one year fed by sheep ; 
then follows with oats and wheat as before; 
spreads manure on the surface after sowing 
wheat, whether green or rotted. Treadwell 
wheat escapes the midge better than other kinds. 

Mr. Stewart, of Erie, has not grown wheat 
largely ; believes in thorough cultivation. Clay 
soils have one hundred crops of wheat without 
manure locked up, and only need thorough cul- 
tivation to loosen; they are only half plowed or 
cultivated. We may take a lesson from Lewes 
& Gilbert, who have taken twenty-six successive 
increasing crops of wheat from the same land, 
without manure, by thorough cultivation alone. 
Believes porous soils absorb ammonia from the 
atmosphere; hence the necessity of a mellow 
surface. 

A gentleman (name not given) thinks that 
manure acts mechanically as well as chemically, 
loosing heavy soils. He has had good results 
from plowing under straw, as applying manure. 
Believes both surface and underdraining neces- 
sary ; would fit his seed bed, then apply manure 
and drill his wheat; does not believe manure 
evaporates and loses by surface exposure. 


Merino Sheep and Wool-growing in Mary- 
land and the Southern States, 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 


I will now call the attention of your many 
readers to the contrast between those States and 
the Northern ones. Here few men will try to 
farm without these the most profitable animals on 
a farm; yet by a trip across the Southern States 
by any of the railroads, one is painfully reminded 
of our early struggles on land equally worn out. 
There miles and miles are passed over, until one 
is peculiarly anxious to see a flock of sheep, and 
more so to see a flock of choice Merinos. Such 
should not be the case. Your lands are cheap, 
your climate genial, your winters are mild and 
short. The Creator has done his part, now com- 
ply with your part. A few hundred dollars will 
buy one of those farms, if you do not already 
have one, and a few dollars more will buy a few 
good, strong ewes, of any vigorous kind most 
}convenient. You then want one or more Merino 
(ewes, (as circumstances admit of) and Merino 
| rams enough for the flock. These Merinos should 

be from one of the best flocks. Never use any 
| but a pure Merino ram. Price is no obstacle to 
| this, for from that flock you can always get some 
low-priced, and these will average as breeders 
| with the show sheep at a higher price, and either 
;}much better than any you can get from a less 
careful breeder. Then with proper and reason- 
able care you will soon see the flock increase in 
number and in quality. These do not require 
all your time. Fix up the fences, cut and burn 
| bushes and rubbish; scatter grass seeds, such as 
| timothy, clover, orchard grass, and blue grass. 
God intended them to grow, and they will grow 
in your climate. Erect a few cheap sheds or 
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barns. Collect briars that need cutting, weeds, 
leaves, earth, and rubbish, from many a corner; 
every few days spread these over your stables 
and yards, and daily a few shovelfuls of ashes, 
lime and plaster; these, with the droppings of 
the sheep penned nightly therein, or in a small 
yard, will make manure of great richness. Also 
work up all your surplus straw in the same way, 
and top-dress your fields with this; use all that 
is available at seed time, and the balance at any 
time it needs hauling out, apply it on the meadow 
or the pasture. The fertility of the farm and its 
civilized appearance, together with the improve- 
ment of the flock, will revolutionize Southern 
farming. You and your family will become in- 
terested therein. The work will go on. You 
are beautifying a part of God’s earth. It is pay- 
ing you, and the youngest child will become en- 
thusiastic and anxious to care for the flock. Soon 
the entire force will not be required to bring in 
the sheep; for at evening they will turn home- 
ward and follow the children to their quarters. 
A worthless dog will do this. Then why nota 
civilized sheep? Many put this off, waiting until 
they get ready, which they never do. Now is 
the time. Commence! and then you will get 
ready; otherwise, never. This waiting to get 
ready, and then buy a large flock, is where the 
trouble comes in. Begin now, even with one 
sheep; tend it well, and I tell you there will be 
more in that quarter. Joun 8S. Gor. 
Brownsville, Pu. 


The Percheron Horse. 


In our last we gave from a New York journal, 
an account of the number of Percheron horses 
which were brought into that port in the last 
twelve months, mostly for the Western States. 
As the Farmer took an active interest in this 
breed of horses, at the time of the sale of Mr. 
Walters’ stock, and as a number of the animals 
were scattered abroad and no doubt have done 
good service in the States into which they have 
been introduced, a knowledge of the increased 
interest which is manifested in them will doubt- 
At the late 
fair at Chicago, Ill., as we learn from the Prairie 
Furmer, the show of Percherons was magnificent, 
The collection on the ground numbered 41, thirty 
of which are imported; the others, one-half, 
three-fourth and seven-eighth bloods, the whole of 


less be acceptable to our readers. 


which were imported, or are the produce of those 
imported by M. W. Dunham, of Wayne, Du 
Page Co., Il, one of the largest of this class of 
stockbreeders in the United States. The paper 
from which we get this information, says, that 
since their introduction, and the grand result 
attained by them, in crossing upon our common 
stock, has fully demonstrated the justness of the 
views which were entertained of their value for 
the improvement of our draught horses, at their 
first introduction. 
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“Among the number of those that particularly 
attracted our attention, at the show, (adds the 
Prairie Farmer) we mention Monarch, imported 
1872; his wonderful style, action and symmetry 
of form at once attracts the attention and marks 
him a peer of his race. He was sold to Samuel 
Chamberlain, of Geneseo, Il., for $5,000, in 1874. 
Success, the patriarch of the stud, being the first 
horse ever imported direct from France to the 
State of Illinois. He is perfectly white, with a 
mane nearly four feet in length. He is not one 
of the largest sized horses, weighing, when in 


| fair condition, 1,700 pounds. 


“As a breeder Mr. Dunham considers him un- 
surpassed, and states that since Jan. 12th, 1874, 
nearly $30,000 worth of his colts have been sold ; 
and that the average price of the entire number 
of his get has been over $500 each, many ot 
which were sucking colts and yearlings. Beside 
him stands quite a number of his colts two and 
three years old, of which the owner certainly 
ought to feel proud. We also noticed Colossus, 
imported in 1873 and sold to Daniel Dunham, of 
Wayne, Ill; Duke of Bernay, imported 1873, 
now the property of Simon Ruble, Beloit, Wis ; 
Hercules, imported 1873, now owned by G. 
Bates, McHenry Co., Ill. Leviathan and Rover, 
imported Aug. 1874, are large, powerful made 
horses.of uncommon bone and great substance. 
Mr. Dunham also showed several imported 
mares, among which were Empress, imported 
1873, weighing, when in good condition, over 
2,0.0 tbs. She had a colt (this colt has since 
died) by her side seven months old, weighing 
1,050 ths., and is thought to be the largest colt of 
his age ever bred in this country. Gem, imported 
1873, with colt five months old, 680 tbs. Pride, 
imported 1873, three yearsold, weighing 1,650 Ths. 
Blanchi, imported 1874; Princess, imported 1874, 
are all rare specimens of the breed. We were 
pleased to learn that the energy displayed by 
Mr. Dunham, in collecting stock for exhibition 
in this city, has met with its merited reward. 
He tells us his sales while here have amounted 
to $34,600. BN 

“The effect of this exhibition on public opinion 
in this city is very decided in favor of encourag- 
ing breeding of much heavier stock for draft 
purposes than have heretofore been popular. In 
the future we hope to seea union of the breeders 
and a much grander show.” 

These Illinois specimens of the breed are de- 
signated as ““Norman-Percherons ;” they are of 
the same family as the Percherons brought here 
by Mr. Walters, and of those alluded to in the 
article upon the subject last month as having 
been landed from France, and exhibited at the 
stab es of Mr. Stoddard in that city. No one 
had better opportunities than our fellow-towns- 
man of making a selection of the best specimens, 
and consequently the Maryland importation, as 
was witnessed at our State Show, will doubtless 


‘compare most favorably with those of any other 


State. 


{ae™ The entries at the Virginia State Fair 
double those of any previous fair since the close 
of the war. 
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How to Raise Pigs. 


A. 8. Knapp, in the Jowa Stock Journal, urges 
strict attention to the following particulars to 
insure success in raising pigs : 

1. For two days after farrowing feed the sow 
nothing but nourishing drinks and generally 
avoid over-feeding at any time. In the relaxed 
state of the system at farrowing, over-feed or dry 
feed is liable to produce fever. 

2. Provide a dry and warm place, free from 
disturbance. Dampness opens the pores, cools 
the surface and reduces the vitality. This is 
especially to be avoided in the spring, when the 
temperature of the atmosphere is so much less 
than that of the blood. A sponge bath, on an 
April morning, in a cold room, will materially 
aid us in understanding the rapidity with which 
heat rushes out of the system when the surface is 
moistened. 

If young pigs are chilled they never recover 
so as to make as good hogs as if it had not 
occurred. 

If the dam is disturbed there is not only 
danger of killing the pigs by frequent change of 
—s but has a tendency to clieck the flow of 
milk. 


3. Sunshine is an important item in pig-rear-* 


ing. Care should be exercised to so locate and 
construct the breeding pens that the pigs may 
receive abundant sunshine without exposure 
to chilling winds. 

4. As soon as the pigs are two weeks old 
arrange a portion of the pen or yard to feed 
them separately, so as to give food in addition 
to the dam’s milk as early as possible. The food 
should be cow’s milk or oat-meal slop. By 
neglect of this plan, pigs in large litters are 
frequently stunted before they are six weeks old. 

As the pigs mature, corn and other food may 
be added. ; 

5. If the highest success is to be attained 
it will be necessary to give great attention to the 
pigs at the time of weaning. Failure is more 
trequent at this point than at any other. They 
should have excellent pasture. Grass is cheap, 
healthy, and rich in bone material. For additional 
feed, milk with a little grain is the best; but 
a good substitute is to grind oats and corn in 
equal quantities and feed in a thin mash, or boil 
the corn without grinding. Remember that a 
bushel of vats is worth three bushels of corn 
for muscle. See that the food is salted regularly. 

By observing these directions the stock will 
possess abundant vitality, will continue free 
from disease, will grow rapidly and improve in 
fine qualities. 

FatrTENING.— When an animal has been grown 
upon correct principles it is at all times mer- 
chantable, and the addition of flesh to almost 
any required amount is very simple. The 
following suggestions may facilitate the work : 

Fat is simply carbon, which nature stores 
in the animal system for definite purposes, and 
one of the principal purposes is animal heat. 
The body must be kept at a certain temperature 
and the consumption of carbon is just in propor- 
tion to this demand. If an animal be exposed 
to the cold without protection, nature meets the 
increased demand for warmth by drawing on the 
store of fat in the system. Hence I will name, 
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as the first essential in fattening,a dry and warm 
place fur the stock. The second essential is to 
feed such grain as contains the largest amount of 
fattening material. By an analysis this is 
found to becorn. It may now be fed exclusively, 
except such change as is necessary to keep up 
the appetite. Avoid over-feeding at any time, 
or the digestion may be broken down before the 
animal is fattened. Cook the corn. It will add 
about 25 per cent. to its value. The cobs will 
more than do the cooking if a sorgum pan be 
used. It may be objected to this plan of fatten- 
ing that it requires too much labor, but any one 

'who will make a judicious trial of it will find 
that he has saved labor, time and money. 


> «+ <m ++ 


An Extrraorpinary Cow.—The following 
amount of a cow’s production was given in an 
exchange. The Practical Farmer wrote to the 
owner to enquire of its correctness, and the 
statement was confirmed ; the editor says: “We 
‘can no longer doubt the statement and think it 
establishes her claim as the most extraordinary 
butter cow now living.” His letter says: 

“As to breed, the bull was a full-blood Jersey, 
the cow was descended from stock imported 
from Scotland, but crossed here on Short-Horn 
Durhams. Her color red and white, neck and 
\legs red, a few red spots on sides; back part 
nearly all white; size medium, back straight ; 
| what would be called a fine proportioned animal, 
legs short, udder large. Feed a small quantity 
|of roots, with about two quarts meal, oats and 
|corn until grass, then roots omitted, the meal 
continued but varied in quantity, less when grass 
was good, but now more at any time. In the 
| Fall, pumpkins while they lasted, then roots the 
|}meal continued, stalks or hay2what she would 
}eat. According to Guenon, she has no escutch- 
|eon more than is usually seen in a bull.” 

“Old creamer” alluded to, belongs to S. D. 
| Hungerford, of Adams, Jefferson Co.,N. Y. She 
| won the first prize at the New York State Fair 
|in 1878, having yielded in three days the enor- 
| mous quantity of 302 lbs. of good milk as follows: 
June 11, 1004 lbs. June 12,100 lbs. June 13, 
| 1014 lbs. 

She gave 2,8203 lbs. of milk in the month of 
| June, an average of over 94 lbs. per day; 2,4854 
|Ibs. in the month of July, an average of over 80 
| Ibs. oa day, and in the month of August 75 Ibs. 
|perday. She is nine years old, and weighs 1,080 
‘Ibs. She is called Ayrshire. - The following is 
| the statement alluded to: 

Lucas Smith, of Shortsville, N. Y., writes: Mr. 
William Dupue, of Hopewell Centre, Ontario 
county, N. Y., made.from one cow this last year 
504 pounds of butter, and furnished two families 
with milk for tea, coffee and cream for their 
berries, and they had a good many of them 
during the season. The cow is _half-blood 
| Alderney. The stock was imported from Scot- 
land by John Gregg, of Canandaigua. The cow 
|is six years old this spring, and has had no extra 
care. Mr. Dupue is a retired farmer. The year 
|before he states that the cow made over 400 
| pounds of butter, and as some had doubted it, 
this year he has been very exact in keeping his 
account of butter. How will this compare with 
Mr. Hungerford’s old “Creamer,” which gave 
(1,000 quarts of milk in ten days. 
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Curtous Case.—Mr. W. E. Fite, of Harrison- 
ville, Balto. Co., Md., has a cow which when a 
heifer nine months old, her teats having been 
handled by the children, began to give milk. 
From that time to the present, for five years, she 
has never shown any signs of wishing to take the 
bull, and of course has had no calf, but she has 
been regularly milked, and from 4 to 5 pounds 
of butter a week is now made from her milk. 





e 
The Shad Fisheries, and the Maryland 
Commissioners. 


Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer : 
Herewith we send you a list of the fisheries 
upon both sides of the Potomac river. You are 


aware, no doubt, that at present more than half 


of these shores are now lying idle. Several, 
indeed, that rented years ago at sums varying 
from one to three thousand dollars, now lay de- 
serted, so far as fishing is concerned, by their 
owners. Sources once of wealth—they have be- 
come a burden. 
wealth that we have—real and prospective—in 
this branch of business we believe to be desirable 
by the the fishermen of the State, hence our list. 
So far as we know no one has ever attempted to 
work up this branch of industry. We hope ere 
long to send you the full amount of fishing 
shores in the whole State. Our object, we openly 
confess, is to contrast the Shad and Herring in- 
terest with Salmon, Bass, and Trout, hoping 
thereby to induce our commissioners to look to 
our money interest first, then to fancy fish—or 
indeed our fishermen to come out from their 
silent retreats and “demand our rights and sub- 
mit to nothing wrong.” From the enclosed list 


we would put our fishing interest at millions of 


dollars,—the balance of the State is much more 
valuable. 
LIST OF FISHERIES UPON THE POTOMAC. 

District of Columbia :—Giesboro’, Stick Land- 
ing, Miller's, Johnson’s Landing, Skidimore’s 
Island. 

Maryland, —Prince George's Co.:—Sandy Bar, 
Tent Landing, Tulip Hill, Swan Point, Fort 
Landing, Meadow Bars, Moxley’s Point, Hard 
Bargain, Bond's Retreat, Bryan’s Point, Webster’s 
Cove. 

Maryland,—Charles Co.:--Marshall Hall, Green 
Ways, Gut Landing, Bar Landing, Pomonkey 
Point, Chapman’s Point, Pye’s Cove, Crany 
Island, Indian Head, Irvin's Shore, Miles’s 
Shore, Six Chimneys, Rum Point, Stump Neck, 
(2 shores) Bud’s Ferry, Upper Goose Bay, Lower 
Goose Bay, Sandy Point, Wade's Bay, Thorn’s 
Gut, Irwin’s Shore, Smith’s Point, Addison’s, 
Maryland Point, Carpenter’s, Walnut Landing, 
Nansemoi Stones, Poplars, Swan Point. 

Virginia :—Red House Cove, Cat-fish Landing, 
Ferry Landing, White House, Pohick, (2 shores) 
Coats’s Point, Holland Point, Powel’s Creek, 
Big Marsh, Sycamore, Stony Point, Sandy Point, 
Deep Hole, Occoquan, Marsh Hall, Free Stone, 
Cock-Pit Point, Possum Nose, Howe’s Flats, 
Richland, Wallers, Arkendale, Tump, Wind-mill 
Point, Youlks’s, Boyde’s Hole, Matthias Point, 
Watson’s, White Point, Hollis’s Marsh. 

23 Fisheries in Virginia, 
“ “ Maryland, 


° 
o 


76 in all, worth 
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| [Our correspondent does injustice, we think, 
to our Commissioners in supposing they are 
‘overlooking or neglecting the great fishing in- 
terests—the shad fisheries—of our State. Their 
first object, we believe, was their protection and 
improvement ; but with the insufficient appro- 
|priation at command they found themselves 
unable to move a step. Nothing could be ac- 
complished, they thought, except by the use of 
Seth Green’s hatching boxes, and the royalty 
the inventor exacts for the use of these is a sum 
larger than the amount at the disposal of the 
Commission for an entire year. This being the 
case, attention was directed to other and perhaps 
subordinate interests.—Hds. Am. Far.] 


Agricultural Fairs. 





Kent Co. (Mp.) AcricutTuRAL Fatr.—This 
exhibition was a success in every respect, and 
has created so great an interest among the farm- 
ers of the county, that it is safe to predict a bril- 
liant future for the society. Thedisplay of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine, was very fine, as were 
also that of the poultry, bees, honey, butter, and 
cheese,.agricultural products, fruits, &c. 

Harrorp Co. (Mp.) SHow.—The first exhibi- 
|tion was held near Belair on the 14th ult., and 
‘continued several days. It was a complete suc- 

'cess. The new society was gotten up under the 
auspices of several of the agricultural clubs of 
the county, and the grounds, about 22 acres, pur- 
chased by the issuing of stock at $10 per share. 
The following is the list of officers :—President, 
R. Harris Archer; Vice-President, C. C. Kinsey ; 
Secretary, Joseph M. Street; Treasurer, Wm. H. 
Walters; Directors, Arthur Vosberry, Wm. R. 
Martin, Griffith Davis, James Magaw, Andrew 
Boyle, J. Rush Street, Jas. Amos, William T. 
Sawyer, Garrett Amos, C. C. Kinsey, R. Harris 
Archer. 

The late day at which the grounds were se- 
cured prevented the society from making due 
provision for the accommodation of all the stock 
that was offered; but great praise is rendered to 
Mr. C. C. Kinsey, under whose superintendence 
|the work of preparation had been made in so 
|short a time. We notice that the award of ex- 
| cellence was awarded in the ploughing match to 
| the plough entered by John va Griffith & Co. of 
Baltimore. The show is represented to have 
| been in all respects worthy of the high character 
| which Harford sustains as containing within her 
| bounds a number of the most advanced farmers 
| of the State. 

WasuIneton Co. (Mp.) Suow.—This, like the 
other county shows this fall, was also a complete 
success, and was attended by visitors from a dis- 
tance with the products of the svil. It is men- 
tioned to the credit of Major Hy. Kid Douglass, 
the marshal of the day, that the strictest order 
and decorum were preserved, the officers of the 
association having instructed him and his aids to 
arrest and bring to justice every transgressor of 
the law, and for the fact and knowledge that the 
Major would put in rigid force every law, and 
bring promptly to justice every violator, the fair 
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ground was not pestered with any “three-card- 
monte men,” nor of any professionals of either 
“pitch and toss” notoriety or of the “light-fin- 
gered” gentry. 

FREDERICK Co. (Mp.) SHow.—All the local 
societies appear to have had great success, and 
none more so than that of Frederick Co.; the 
number of persons present and the articles on 
exhibition were said to be larger than those at 
the State Fair. Visitors of distinction from Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and distant parts of our own 
State, were present. 

Loupoun (VA.) Farr.—This show was held at 
Leesburg, on the 14th ult., and an admirable ex- 
hibition was made in every department. 
notice that apparently an unusual number of 
ladies obtained premiums at this exhibition. 

Somerset Co., Mp.—At a meeting held in 


Princess Anne, Somerset county, last week, a | 


- constitution and by-laws for the government of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Association of 
the county, just formed, was adopted, and the 
following officers elected: President, William 


T. Fleming; Vice-President, Thomas Sudler; | 


Secretary, ‘Frank Covington; Treasurer, Scott 
Covington; Directors, E. D. Reid, Revel Hay- 


man, L. L. Waters, Erastus Handy, Isaac Frazee, | 


Dr. George R. Dennis, William M. Costen, Wm. 
H. Roach, Hance Lawson, Dr. Daniel W. Jones, 
Zachariah Webster, and William A. D. Bounds. 


CarouiInE Co.,Mp.—A grange of the Patrons 


of Husbandry was organized in Preston, Caro- | 


line county, on Saturday week, and the following 
ofticers elected : 
James E. Douglass, Overseer; Dr. H. F. Willis, 
Lecturer; Alex. Trice, Steward; R. M. Messick, 
Assistant Steward; Wm. Sisk, Chaplain; T. 8. 
Noble, Secretary; L. H. C. Davis, Gatekeeper ; 
Mrs. J. E. Douglass, Ceres; Mrs. Eli Sparklin, 
Pomona; Mrs. T. E. Kelley, Flora; Miss Mollie 
Willis, Lady Assistant Steward. 

York (Pa.) Suow.—A friend present at this 
exhibition, on the 6th to 9th October, informs us 
that it was a grand affair in every respect; the 
cattle, horses, machinery, &c., on the ground, 
were in great number, and not less than 30,000 
people were present on one of the days of the 
show. 

Tue SovutHern Ons1o Snow was held at 
Dayton, Ohio, last month, and was a grand af- 
fair. Forty thousand persons were present on 
the day of a great match race for $5,000, and the 


receipts of the society reached between $40,000 | 


and $50,000. 
Tae Sr. Lours Fatr.—The gate-money taken 
in six days amounted to over $66,000, and the 


booths on the grounds sold for $24,000 more, | 


making the total receipts over ninety thousand 
dollars. We visited these grounds during a fair 
some years ago; they are very beautiful and 
eligibly situated, and we suppose the success of 
the shows is largely due to the ease with which 
they are reached. 

We regret our inability to give the details, as 
we would desire to have done, of the proceedings 
of these shows, and more especially those of our 
county associations; but the space taken up with 
an account of the State Fair, the oration, and the 


We | 


Wm. H. Smith, Master; Col. | 
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| premiums awarded thereat, precludes our giving 
little more than a mere mention of the fact, that 
| they all appear to have been unusually satis- 
factory and successful in every respect, and no 
doubt a stimulus has been given whch will be 


attendant with excellent results hereafter. 
—_a— 


Maryland Granges. 


The Anne Arundel Co. Farmers’ Granges met 
at Annapolis on the 20th Oct. The following 
delegates appeared on the occasion : 

Planter Grange—Thomas H. Gary, W. Shep- 
herd, D. A. Drury, Miss P. A. Gary and Miss 
Martha Drury. 

Severn—Dr. R. Lusby, Harry Tongue, 8. M. 
Anderson, Mrs. Dr. Lusby and Miss Mary Tongue. 

All Hallows—S. H. Sellman, Dr. Thomas 
Welch, J. W. Iglehart, Miss H. Dorsett and 
Mrs. H. Iglehart. 

West River—Dr. Hall, J. Cheston, Jr., G. D. 
Lyles, Jr., H. M. Murray and Mrs. Dr. King. 

Prospect—Dr. N. G. Williams, Springfield 
Baldwin and T. W. Hall. 

Annapolis—Major L. Giddings, Ezra Sheckles, 
G. W. Duvall, Miss A. Dorsey and Mrs. R. 
Welch. 

South River—Dr. R. Weems, R. P. Sellman, 
. H. Stewart, Mrs. Dr. Weems and Mrs. Wat- 
<ins. 

Myrtle—W. A. Shipley, W. Hawkins, Geo. M. 
Marriott, Miss Henkle and Miss Crisp. 

Centralia—Jas. Haslup, T. G. White, L. E. 
Dorsey, Mrs. Haslup and Mrs. J. H. Bowie. 

Patuxent—W. T. Anderson, H.C. Mulikin, A. 
G. Woodward, Miss H. M. Anderson and Miss 
H. G. Woodward. 

Friendship—H. G. Webb, A. Carr, Robert 
Perry, Mrs. H. G. Webb and Miss Bettie Prout. 

Pomona Grange—J. 8. Robinson, J. B. Nich- 
ols, John Miller, Mrs. 8. H. Tongue and Mrs. 8. 
C. Boone. 

The personnel of the Convention was of a very 
high order. 

-@-+ = 

ANNE ARUNDEL Co.—We learn that Colonel 
| Geo. S. Marsh has erected a fine steam saw mill 
lon Salt Pan Creek, Severn River, about two 

niles from Annapolis. (n Saturday he shipped 
jfrom this mill 150,000 feet of lumber to New 
| Brunswick, in the British Provinces. 
A gentleman from Canada, Dr. Drevar, a stock 
| breeder, has purchased a tract of land on the 
| Severn River, near this city, from Major Luther 
Giddings, and will shortly enter there into the 
business of stock-raising. 

* 

Tue Bustness OF THE CountTRY.—In addition 
to what we had to say last month, as to the busi- 
| ness outlook of the country, we subjoin the fol- 
| lowing abstract from official sources : 

The last report of the Bureau of Statistics 
| shows that during the past year the commerce of 

the country met that requirement of the political 
economists which is held to be necessary to a 
sound prosperity—our exports exceeded our im- 
ports. For the = ending June 30, 1874, the 
foreign imports, less foreign exports, were $572,- 
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080,910, while the domestic exports, reduced to 
gold value, were $629,252,156—an excess of $57,- 
171,246, or almost exactly 10 per cent. About 
$60,000,000 of the exports were specie and bul- 
lion, which is above $13,000,000 less than last 
year; while of the net imports, $21,524,187 were 
gold and silver, leaving a net drain of the pre- 
cious metals of $38,175,499 against one, last year, 
of $638,227 ,637—a gain, if we so regard it, of $25,- 
052,138, or more than 40 per cent. Compared 
with the fiscal year of 1873, these figures show 
a remarkable change. The imports have de- 
creased $63,386,726, while the exports, gold 
value, have increased $49,686,829, making a net 
difference of $113,073,655. The great articles of 


import in which there was the greatest falling off | 


during 1864, were iron and steel, wool and wool- 
lens, silk, linen, lead, tin, tobacco and watches. 


Woot Propuction IN THE UNTTED STATES. 
The wool ciip is larger than last year. In 
Nebraska, 151; Oregon, 124; California, 120; 
Connecticut, 117; Minnesota, 110; Texas, 104; 
Massachusetts, Louisiana, and Indiana, 103; 
Arkansas and Missouri, 102; South Carolina, 101. 
It was equal to last year in New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, and Iowa. The greatest decrease, 11 per 
cent., was in Vermont. Among the large wool- 
producing States, Ohio decreases her clip 3 per 
cent.; Illinois, 4 per cent; New York and Penn- 
sylvania, 2 
Kentucky, 9 per cent. There is a very marked 
increase of wool production in the States west of 
the Mississippi and on the Pacific. 

CALIFORNIA Propucts.—The California Far- 
mer gives the following as the result of the crops 
of that State for 1874 : 


is iiseciass ar SOR ae ree 30,000,000 bushels | 


WOO], .cceececcesccrsscccccescccesees - 28,000,000 pounds 

11,000,000 vallons 

At the late fair the stock exhibited was very 

fine, consisting of Short-horns, Alderneys, and 
Devons; the sheep were largeiy represented. 


SaLeE oF Snort Horns In ENGLAND.—At 
the sale of the Gaddesby Short-horns, on Mr. 
Cheney’s place, near Leicester, in England, the 
other day, the cows and heifers averaged £550 
each, the highest average ever recorded. Sir 
Curtis Lampson paid 1,785 guineas for the heifer 
Duchess of Gloucester, and the Duchess of Air- 
drie sold for 1,700 guineas, 
. 


Orchard Grass and Clover. 


These grasses are gaining in favor everywhere, 
and at the South, particularly, they have been 
found of special value, when sown together, as 
we have frequently advised. Mr J. F. H. Clai- 
borne, of Miss., gives to the New Orleans Home 
Journal an account of the success of Mr. John 
Hutchins, a planter on the Mississippi river, who 
after a visit to the North and West, commenced 
a series of experiments with the cultivated 
grasses which he had seen on his travels. The 
orchard grass, in combination with red clover, 
was a success, and supplied him with hay and 
grazing for a fine herd of cows and calves. He 
sent some thirty pounds butter per week to the 
Natchez market, besides supplying the cotton 


per cent.; Wisconsin, 3 per cent.; | 
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yackets, and always realized tip-top prices.— 
fed top and timothy were, comparatively, 
failures. The same experiment, and with the 
same result, was made by the late White Turpin, 
on his plantation, (high, rolling, clay land,) four 
miles east of Natchez. His lawn was partially 
shaded with large oak trees, and the clover and 
orchard grass grew luxuriantly. On dry clay 
uplands, ‘partial shade is indispensable; on the 
more luxuriant soil of the river, it may not be so 
necessary ; but in laying off a pasture, anywhere, 
a due proportion of shade should be preserved. 
For red clover it is, in this climate, a special 
advantage. 
*@-+ 

PLANTING OuT Frutt TREEs.—As our readers 
will now be setting out fruit trees, we give the 
following list (the substance of which we have 
already published before) from the Southern 
Apple and Peach Culturist, by James Fitz, Esq.» 
|of Keswick, Va., (a valued correspondent of the 
Farmer,) as suitable for the latitude of Maryland, 
Virginia and North Carolina. We renew this 
| list as a reliable one, which may be useful to our 
new subscribers, beginning with the October 
| number : 


AppLEs—Summer.—White Juneating, Red 
Astrachan, Early Harvest,Early Margaret,Bough, 
| Red June, Golden Dixie, Summer Queen, Caro- 
lina June, Benoni, Sweet June, Sops of Wine—12. 

Fall.—Gravenstein, Yellow Belleflower, Pow- 
ers, Dominie, Fall Pippin, Rambo, Maiden’s 
Blush, American Golden Russett, Porter, Bald- 
win, Smith’s Cider, Mate Sweet, Celestia, N. C. 
Seedling—14. 

Winter.—Albemarle Pippin, Wine Sap, Falla- 
| water, Gully, Nickajack, Pilot, Pryor’s Red, 
| Grimes’ Golden, Sweet Genet, Swaar, Rawle’s 
| Genet, Limbertwig, Hubbardston, None-such.— 
| 14. 

Preacues.—Large Early York, Hale’s Early, 
Druid Hill, Lemon Cling, Fay’s Early Ann, 
| Morris’ Red Rareripe, George IV., Columbia, 
Henrick’s Heath, Old Mixon Free, Smock, Heath 
| Cling, Old Mixon Cling, Early and Late Craw- 
ford, Yellow Rareripe, Lagrange, Baldwin's 
| October—17. 





An Evening in the Maryland Institute Fair. 


BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE, 

Passing under a full-length painting of Henry 
| Clay, we enter the main saloon, or hall, two 
hundred feet in length, now hung with the flags 
of every known nation—some of the designs 
| being grotesque and ugly. On the right are six 
portraits in oil of prominent citizens: Messrs. 
| Jas. E. Hooper, Edmondson and Kelso,—the lat- 
ter the founder of the Kelso Orphan Asylum. 
The portraits, which are striking, are by Har- 
rison Park. For some of them no sitting was 
ever made. Below is a fountain and gold-fish 
tank, bordered by caladiums, lilies, and foliage 
|plants. It is a pity that no other natural flowers 
| are to be found in the hall. On the left some 
| thirty of Rogers’ well-known statuettes attract 
much notice and admiration, especially the new 





9 
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ing Bubbles.” A curious piece of mechanis:1 in 
a glass case near the galvanic battery displays 
varied ingenuity. Within is a mossy, lichen- 
crown house, in front of which a time-piece 
is set. The turning of a crank or spring greatly 
enlivens matters round the old mansion; its 
venerable proprietor bows to you from the foot 
of the garden walk; a wind and saw-mill are 
set in rapid motion; a small locomotive flies 
round a circular track, with the appearance of 
having important business on hand; and a 
miniature cascade falls leisurely into a glassy 
pool, from which a bird stoops to drink. Noth- 
ing in the Fair seems more admired or more 
beautiful than a round table, more than four 
feet across, the work of Mr. Kurth, who spent 
months in laying its exquisite pattern of flowers, 
nine clusters of which, in colors, are scattered 
over it, each flower made of many pieces of wood, 
delicately colored and inlaid in different styles of 
fine French walnut—light shades being wrought 
in American white holly. The polish of all is 
glass-like. This inlaid work is more common in 
Europe than in America. Among the many ob- 
jects of interest with which the hall is filled, we 
mention briefly an old Spanish gun, brought 
over and used by Cortez inthe conquest of 
Mexico, and cast about 1490; a mortar taken 
from Cornwallis at Yorktown; cases of per- 
fumery, and specimens of fine engraving and 
printing ; carved walnut parlor ornaments, ex- 
quisitely made by Mr. Helldorfer; a case of bead, 
worstec 
deaf mutes in the asylum on Broadway; the 
Tessy reflecting lamp-burner; beautifully yre- 
pared packa es of Potomac Mills breakfast hom- 
iny from Alexandria; the labor-saving contri- 
vances of the Emerald Polish Co.; and the ama- 
teur work-shop, a happy thought, for which we 
are indebted to Messrs. Morton & Reed. Round 
the railing, crowds of delighted lads gather 
nightly, watching the movements of scroll saws 
and foot lathes, guided by boys within. These 
ingenious instruments, worked much as a sewing 
machine, will saw brass, zinc, copper, iron, bone, 
horn, tortoise shell, etc., and, carefully guided 
cut out the designs and work on fancy brackets. 
How many lads are spending their evenings in 
bad company, idleness and peril, who might be 
thus interested and employed at home. But home 
must be made pleasant to the young if we expect 
them to love it, and many a parent learns too 
late that it would have been better and less costly 
to have provided congenial employment in the 
family, than by withholding it turn his children 
from home influence and protection. In the 
gallery are eleven exquisitely wrought brackets, 
watch and work boxes, made by an amateur, A. 
C. Shenton on one of these saws, some of them 
being his first work. 


From Holmes’ Baltimore factory are cases of | 


sparkling plate, gold-lined, the manufacture of 
which is full of interest. The original britannia 
is made of block tin, copper, and antimony, which 
is then rolled into plates. These are turned with 
great rapidity on a lathe, the motion causing 
great heat, thus making the metal malleable. It 


is then shaped, but being as yet only britannia is | 


put in a tub with a solution of cyandic of potas- 
sium and sheets of pure silver. By means of a 


and wax work, made by the blind and | 


‘bloom, and I gathered abundance of seed. 


galvanic battery the silver from the plates is con- 
veyed to the articles to be plated, which after an 
hour or more of soaking are drawn out, looking 
beautifully white, and much like mother of pearl. 
A wire brush and a steel burnisher give it a bril- 
liant polish; afterwards it is engraved or chased 
with hammer and tools. Many of the Meriden 
ice pitchers are thus made in Baltimore. 

More than a quarter of a century has passed 
since the Institute was raised over the Market 
Space for the benefit of the people. From its 
library of eighteen thousand volumes, an average 
of from eight to nine hundred are drawn out 
weekly through the year; while its schools of 
art and design place at merely nominal charges 
the advantages of education of a higher order 
within the reach of working, useful classes and 
their children. Men who raise and leave such 
institutions in our midst are public benefactors. 


My Neighbor and I.—No. II. 


BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE, 


Mrs. R. followed me to the store-room, where 
my jars were ranged on a shelf close to the win- 
dow, which is framed in with honeysuckle. “I 
don’t see how you ever made a store-room of this 
place,” she remarked, seating herself for the time 
on a wooden pail of Atmore mince meat, just 
laid in for winter use. “J could not have done 
so. Just look at the view from it! And the 
birds have a nest in this honeysuckle. It is a 
shame! What a delightful waking to each day’s 
toil. The perfume of honeysuckle, the fragrant 
pink, white and golden trumpet flowers on the 
sill, and the low, sweet chirp of birds without. 
The sweet sunlight, and the sight of beds of 
bloom below.” ‘Poetical,’ I replied, mischiev- 
ously; “if summer lasted, and honeysuckles 
bloomed all the year, or birds did not take to 
themselves wings and fly away. Besides the room 
is a band box in size, and my only suitable one. 
Are you convinced now ?” “Perfectly.” “Now, if 
you will take a look into the garden, you will 
see my round flower bed. That low, mossy- 
looking border round the edge is the Portulacca 
or Mexican rose, which, on Vick’s recommenda- 
tion, I tried this year to my perfect satisfaction. 
Dry, sunny, sandy places suit it well, and I had 
a great many different varieties, pure white, deep 
and light red, spotted, striped, streaked, and 
veined, over white ground, pale straw color, and 
true golden. I sowed a little seed of each kind 
in a long box early in the season. They were 
easily transplanted, and it was wonderful how 
many flowers were on a single plant. All to- 
gether made my border a mass of many-colored 
If 
pong peers I will try double varieties next 
year. They look like small, full roses. I hada 
few in one of Perine’s large garden vases this 


|summer, blooming in the midst, with the edge 


rooping love entangled, and 
They seed sparingly, 


J 


festooned with 
they were much admired 
but may be raised from cuttings.’ 
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Postage on the Farmer. 


On the ist of January next the new law 


goes into effect requiring the prepayment of 


postage on all periodicals. 


The postage on the Furmer will be about 10 | 


cents a year. Tie amount heretofore paid was 
12 cents, a sum too insignificant to be felt by the 


subscriber; but the payment being now required 


in advance and in bulk, makes it too onerous to 
be borne by the publisiiers, in view of the very 
small figure at which tiis journal is published. 
We shall therefore expect each subscriber, 
whether single or in clubs, to remit with his sub- 
scription money 10 cents for payment of postage. 

As an inducement, however, to the prompt 
forwarding of new, and the renewal of old, sub- 
scriptions, we will waive the requirement and 
will ourselves pay the postage for the coming 


year on the Farmer, in all cases where the | 


money for subscriptions is received before the 1st 
of January. 

But it will please be borne in mind that after 
that date the 10 cents postage is to accompany 
each subscription. 


The New Volume. 


We hope to make the “Old Pioneer” more 
worthy than ever, if we can, in the coming year 
of the confidence and support of its friends; 
we hope all who can do so will exert themselves 
to enlarge our subscription list. 


' of interest to our readers. 


Elsewhere we give a Premium List for clubs 
of subscribers, and we shall esteem it a favor 
to have attention directed to it of some energetic 
person, in every neighborhood, who would be 
a suitable person to canvass for the Farmer, 
in order to secure one or more of the premiums 
there offered. ° 

New Clubs and Renewals. 


That we may know how large an edition to 
print, and for other reasons, it is very important 
for us to have the subscriptions for the new 
volume come in as early as possible. We shall 
be much obliged to our friends upon whose aid 
we always so surely count, if they will aid us in 
this direction as far as they can. 

In the case of ¢elub3 we are willing to wait till 
March 31st for the money, if receive the 
assurance of the sender of the club that it will be 
forwarded by that time; but it will be seen else- 
where that, by way of stimulating early remit- 
tances, we agree to forego payment by subscri- 
bers of the amount of postage required, when the 
subscription money reaches us before the 1st of 
January. 


we 


(@" From the Agricultural Bureau at Wash- 
ington we have the monthly report to 1st Oct., 
containing reports of crops of cotton, wheat, 
corn,*rye, and oats. In cotton there is a slight 
improvement in September over the previous 
month, but a marked decline since August 1. 
Of wheat the returns indicate a yield both larger 
in quantity and better in quality than of last 
year,—nearly, if not quite, equalling the crop of 
the census year, which aggregates 287,745,626 
bushels. The rye crop may be said to be about 
that of last year; and the oats show a decline 
from that of the same year. 


tae" We have received a pamphlet copy of the 
proceedings of the semi-annual convention of the 
Georgia State Agricultural Society, held in Stone 
Mountain, Ga., Aug. 11 to 13th. From a hasty 
glance over its pages, we have reason to believe 
that its contents are very valuable, and we hope 
to make some selections therefrom which will be 


("Of the last issue of the Farmer, a number 
of copies were sent out incomplete, one of the 
sheets having been duplicated by a mistake of 
the binder. Any of our subscribers who received 
these copies, can have the missing sheet, which 
will make them complete, by sending us their 
address on a postal card. If they will, at the 
same time, return us one of the duplicated sheets, 
it will be a favor. 
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Mr. ‘€ E. Rice writes us that he has sold his 
farm near Princéton, N.J., together with 28 head 
of his Ayrshire cattle, to Mr. William Wilde, 
and that he hopes the liberal patronage he has 
received w.ll be continued to Mr. Wilde, who is 
a careful man and will keep up the reputation of 
the herd. 


MERINO SHEEP.—We have had a number of 
inquiries about these animals, and the card of 
Genl. Gov, in our advertising columns, will be 
found to give some particulars, interesting and 
timely, to those who wish to ane: 


CoRRECTION.—In the report given in our last 
of the sale of Mr. McHenry’s Jersey cattle, at 
Philadelphia, the cow Erica was put down, by a 
clerical error, as having sold for $185. It should 
have been $155. 


¥. CAROLINA 
appointed last year, have called 


FARMERS COUNCIL OF VA. AND N 
The committee 


a meeting of this association to be held at Peters- | 


burg, Va., on the 24th Nov. The manner of 
selecting delegates is determined by the farmers 
of each township. The committee, which con- 
sists of the following named gentlemen, viz: 
Chas. N. Romaine, John Washington, George 
W. Bolling, B. B. Vaughn, and D. W, Lassiter, 
in their address, say : 

It is unnecessary for us to elaborate the benefits 
and importance to agricultural interests of the 
assembling together of farmers and planters, 
through their representatives, for the interchange 
of opinions, and the adoption of such measures 
as will protect and advance the great interest of 
agriculture. 

“Whatever the experience and the intelligence 
of the farming and planting communities, through 
individuals, societies, clubs, or granges, can 
suggest, can, at the next.annual meetng, be put 
into useful, practical form, and be announced by 
competent, delegated authority, as the sentiments 
and will of the agriculturists for the general good 
of the two States of North Carolina and Virginia. 

Successful, remunerative agriculture can only 
be effected through a closer co-operation of 
farmers and planters to secure such legislation 
as shall protect and advance their interests 

It will be particularly encouraging to your 
committee to know from you that this great 
cause has your hearty co-operation, and that you 
will proceed at once to take steps to send a 
full delegation to the meeting in November.” 


THe Wueat Crop.—The October returns of 
the Department of Agriculture show the wheat 
crop is equal to or greater than last year in all 
the States except Maryland, Virginia, Texas, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Kansas. Connecticut, Delaware, South Carolina 
and Illinois about equal last year’s crop. The 
other States have increased their yield. 
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Gas ‘Lor. —Attention is called to the adver- 
tisement elsewhere of the People’s Co., of Gas 
Lime, to be had at their works. 


AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS.—The Maryland 
State Society having failed to have a quorum in 
attendance at the meeting during the fair, will 
hold its annual meeting on Thursday, Nov. 5th, 
at 7:30 p. m., when the election of officers will be 
held. Mr. D. Lawrence, chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed in May last by the State 
Society to inv estigate the question of repairin if 
county roads, writes us that the committee wil 
meet at the society rooms at noon of the same 
day. 
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Baltimore Markeis. Oct. 28th. 
The quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 

Breadstuffs— Flowr.— Market dull, and prices heavy. 
Howard Street Super $4.25@4.75: do. common fair 
Extra $5.00¢ do. good to choice Extra $5.37@5.50: 
do. Family $5.75@6.75; Ohio and Indiana Super $4.25a@ 

1.75; do. common to fair Extra $5 00@5.12; do. good to 
choice do. $5.25@5.37; do. Family $5.50@6.75; City Miils 
Super $4.50@4.75; do. low to medium Extra $5,50:@#).00; 
do. Rio brands do. $6.75; City fancy brands $8.75. Fine 
flour $3.75@4.00. Cornmeal #4.50@4.75. Buckwheat 
£2.50@3.00 ? 100 tbs., for Penna. and Marvland. 

Wheat,— Market for Southern active: for Western 
dull. Sales of Southern white, good, at 122@125 cents: 
do. amber 130@132 cents: do. prime to choice red 125a@ 
128 cents; do. common to good red 106@123 cents; West- 
ern No. 2 red 114@115 cents. 

Corn.—Market dull. Sales of Southern old white, 
prime, at 95 cents: do. low 82 cent~: Southern new 
white 65@80 cents; do, yellow #5 cents. We-tern mixed 
S0@S2 cents. 

Oats.— Market du!l. Sales of Southern at 
of Western at 55 cents for mixed. and 57 cents for bright. 

Rye.—Dull, and receipts lizht. Sales at 105 cts. 

May and Straw.—Clover $13@14; mixed £15@17; 
Maryland and Penna. Timothy $18@20; choice Cecil Co. 
do. $20@23. Rye Straw $14, Oat do. $11, Wheat $9@10. 

Live Stock— Bee? Cattie.—Receipts large, with mo- 
derate demand. Prices at last market day ranged as fol- 
lows: Best on sale 5@6%4 cts.; that generally rated first 
class 4@5 cts.; medium or good fair quality 3¥ @4 cents; 
ordinary thin steers, oxen and cows 24@3% cts. Last 
week's receipts were from the followinz quarters: 840 
from Obio, 2,873 from Va., 2,922 from West Va., 84 from 
Md., 551 from Penna., and 145 from Ky.—total, 7,423 head. 

Hogs.—Dull, with prices tending toa decline. Sales 
at 8@9's cts., net 

Mill Feed.—Weetern Bran $22@23. 
Brownetuff $23; do. Middlings $22. 

Sheep.— Quiet market; prices ranging from from 4 to 
53g cle.. gross. Stock Sheep $2.50@3.50 ¥ head. Lambs 
$2.00@4.00. 

Provisions,— Market firm, but dull. Bulk Should- 
ers 73g cts.; clear-rib Sides 11 cts.: Bacon Shoulders 8 ¥ 
@8 cts.: clear-rib Sides 124(@12% cts.: Hams 14@15 
cts.; Lard 144@14\ cte.: Messe Pork $22.50 ® bb!. 

Salt.—Liverpool, ground Alum $1.10@1.); Fine $2.10 
@2.15 ¥ sack; Turk’s Islan 30@33 cts. ? bushel. 

Seeds.—Timothy $3.25@3.50; Clover $6.00@6.25; Or- 
chard grass $2.00@2.25; Flax Seed $1.85@1.9 ¥ bushel. 

Tobacceo.—Receipts smal]; some new crop ground 
leaves of very poor quality have arrived. Quotations 
are given as about as follows: Maryland, frosted $5.50 
@$6.00; sound common $6.50@7.50; good common $8.00 
@9.00; Middling $10.00@11.00; good to fine red $11.00@ 
15.00. Virginia, common and good lugs $6.00@8.00; com- 
mon to medium leaf $8.50@10.00; fair to good $10.00@ 
12.00; selections (shipping) $13.00@16.00. 

Whiskey.—$1.0)1 ? gallon. 


Ss ath) cte.: 


City Mills 


For Maryland and Virginia. 

Numerous persons in these two States are 
wanting from 1 to 10 or 20 Sheep each, and want 
to know the cost, delivered in Baltimore. I here- 
by offer a part of my Flock of all ages, and both 
sexes, at $10, $15, $20, $25 and $30 each; and 
where they have to be boxed, $3 extra on each 
Sheep. On receipt of a Draft for the amount, 
with statement of the priced Animals wanted, 
a day will be appointed when they will be de- 
livered in Baltimore, for $2, each, which must 
also be included in the Draft; there will then be 
the City Expenses, which must there be paid, 
ee rata, and each party be there to receive his 

heep, otherwise the Express Charges from there 
must be added in the Draft, on those shipped 
in the boxes from there, as they will be placed 
in the boxes here. Otherwise it would be well 
to select a man, and send him here with the funds 
and directions. JOHN 8S. GOE, 


P.O. Box 15. Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 


AMERICAN 


FARMER. 


The Shad Fisheries. 


> 

The following, by a mistake of the printer, 
was accidentally omitted from the communica- 
tion bearing the above title on page 396, and 
should be read in connection with it—its proper 
place being before the list of fishing shores: 
—the balance of the State is much more valuable 
in fishing property than the Potomac; hence we 
feel it to be a just estimate to put the State’s 
whole interest, under proper fish regulations, at 
least at five million of dollars—exceeding, you 
see, that of any other one interest in the State. 

We ought to claim our proportion of the State 
fund according to the amount of property we 
have in fisheries. 

We know that lower Maryland will not con- 
sent to funcy fish being put into the Potomac. 
There is now a gentle murmur, which, if not 
heeded, will break out in a storm that will chal- 
lenge attention from parties who now propose to 
have theirown way. We find in your issue of 
this month some one throwing out a feeler in 
favor of salmon. With all due respect for the 
writer, we must say that he has very inadequate 
ideas of the extent of our fishing privileges. 
Maryland ought to-day to be feeding the world 
with slrad. Our ability in this direction is truly 
fabulous; there is no telling without experiment 
what could be done. Fish in abundance can be 
supplied to feed the poor as well as the rich; we 
will go further and say that with money enough 
the very riches of the sea can be brought up in 
the shape of fish to manure our lands. The 
fishermen should call a convention upon this 
subject before all their money is spent in bass, 
trout, and salmon. PoToMACc. 
Charles Co., Mad. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


R. B. Coleman—The Carrollton Hotel. 
Fiugh Sisson—Marbie Work. 

John Duer & Son—Siate Mantels. 
Symington Bros. & Co.—Oi) Vitriol. 
Chemical Co. of Canton--Oi) Vitriol 
Jno. J. Hand—Carriages. 

Horace Waters & Souns—Pianos. 

John S. Goe—Merino Sheep. 

Thomas Wood—Southdown Sheep. 
People's Gas Company—Gas Lime. 


MARBLEIZED. SLATE MANTELS, 


SUPERIOR IN FINIS 
ALITIGVENG ONY 


To MARBLE and at much less Price. 


JOHN DUER & SONS, 


Dealers in HARDWARE, 
24 S. CHARLES STREET. 


Ee Send Sor Catalog e. no-ly 





LIST OF PREMIUMS 


OFFERED FOR 


CLUBS 


OF SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE AMERICAN FARMER for 1875. 


| before December 


Subscriptions can be sent either at the regular 
rate of $1.50 each, or at the club rate of $1 each. 


For regulations concerning postage see below. 


_THE ees 7 Sanne. 


EB Subsc ribers need not all be at one post- 
office, nor is it necessary for the names to be all 
sent at once. 

&# Send the exact money with each list of 
names, and state in each letter that you are work- 
ing for a premium. 

(=~ All new subscribers whose names are re- 
ceived, either separately or included in club lists, 
31st, will be furnished the last 
three numbers of this year FREE. 

t@” This offer of premiums holds good till 
April 1st, 1875, but any premium will be sent 


upon demand, as soon as the proper number of 


names is received, with the money, to entitle the 


sender to the premium designated, but no name 


The table shows the number of names required 


at each rate to secure the articles offered. 
| No. Sub 
} ecribersat 


ARTICLES 


2 


Value of 
Premium. 


- 
a” 


No. 

1. A collection of Flower or Garden 
Seeds, or an assortment of Plants 
and Vines of same value 

A $10 collection of Seeds, or of Plants 
and Vi 

A $20 assortment of Seeds, or Plants 
and Trees, your own selection, from 
any of our advertisers . . 

Howe Sewing Machine, with Cover 
and Attachments complete 

Grover and Baker Sewing Machine, 
with Cover and Attachments com 


$5 00 


10 00 


20 00 


70 00 


70 00 
25 00 
10 00 
8 00 
15 00 
««-| 12 00 

| 10 00 


3. Siver-Plated Tea Set. . 
. Silver-Plated Revolv’g Butter Cooler 
. Silver-Plated Breakfast Castor . 
. Silver-Plated Ice Pitcher 
. Silver-Plated Cake Basket .... 
Silver-Plated Fruit Dish 
Set of Silver-Plated Teaspoons 
Set of Silver-Plated a 
Set of Silver-Plated Table Forks 
5. Silver-Plated Pie Knife 
Child's Silver-Plated Cup 
Solid Silver Fruit Knife 
Silver-Plated Cream Ladle 
Set of Dessert Knives, Ivory Handles’ 6 
Superior quality Carving Knife, Fork 
and Steel 6 
Gold Pen and Silver Case 3 
. American Gold Hunting-Case Watch 0 
American Silver Hunt’'g-Case Watch 35 
Webster's Unabridged Pictorial Di 
tionary 12 
Webster s National Dictionary.... 5 
Dexter Single-Barre| Breech Loader 22 5 
Dexter Double-Barrel Breech Loader 50 
28. Set of L ight Buggy Harness 
9. Gentleman's Fine Saddle 
30. A pure breed Cotswold, Southdown 
or Shropshire down Ram.. 
31. A thoroughbred Jersey, Ay rshire ‘or 
Devon Bull Calf. 
32. A thoroughbred Shorthorn Bull Calf 
33. a air of pure bred Essex or Berk- 
ire Pigs 
4. A pals of pure Chester Wiits Pigs.. 
35. Fairbanks’ Portable Platform Scales 
%. Fairbanks’ Union or Family Scales.. 
. Fairbanks’ Counter Scales 
. Fairbanks’ Trip Scales..... 55 
. Set Mathematical Drawing instru-| 
ments 
. One year’s subscription to the Ame- 
rican Farmer 


100 
3 
25 
23 
14 
10 


10 | 


| is no competition. 
| worked for, and may make his own selection. 


| have facilities 


| subscription money. 


| new volume, coming in 
| current year, we will ourselves pay the postage. 


will count unless the money for it is paid by or 
before the date the premium is claimed. There 
Every one gets what he has 


ta" Both old and new subscribers count in 
these lists. 

{Specimen numbers, blanks, posters, &c., 
furnished on application. 

( Remir atways, when possible, by regis- 
tered letter, post-office order, or draft. 

ie” We want agents everywhere to extend the 
T he Farmer. An ex- 


circulation of American 


| amination of the above premium list will show it 


is extremely liberal in its terms, and that the 


articles offered will give a wide choice, and are 
| as good as the money. 


We will, however, be 
willing to pay a cash commission to parties who 
for making up clubs, and should 
be glad to hear from such as would prefer to be 


| compensated in that way for their time and 
*| trouble. ; 


PostaGE.—The postage on the Farmer having 
to be prepaid here, each subscriber, whether 
single or in clubs, will be expected to remit 10 
cents, for the payment of the same, with his 
To present some induce- 
ment, however, to the prompt forwarding of new 
| subscriptions and the renewal of old ones, we 
will not exact this payment on any subscriptions 


| 
for 1875 received by us before the 1st day of Janu- 


1875. That is, on all subscriptions for the 


before the end of the 


ary, 


(#~ Address all letters plainly, to 
Samu. Sanps & Son, 
Publishers of THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
9 North St., Baltimore, Md. 





THE 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
are the best made. 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, ‘i. Comets ‘etastte, 


the tone powerful, urd and even through the 
entire seale, yet mellow and sweet. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO ORCANS 
cannot be excelled in tone or beauty: they defy 
campetition. 
Imitation of the Human Voice. 


Warranted for 6 YEARS. PRICES EX- 


AMERICAN 


FARMER. 
JAS. LEFFEL’S 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


The Concerto Stop is a fine 


TREMELY LOW /or cml or part cash, and | 


balance in monthly payments. 
WANTED. A liberal discount 
Vinisters, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. 
Catalogues mailed. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.0. Box 3567. 


( 


to Teachers, 


FFICE OF THE 
PANY, No. 


PEOPLE'S 
162 W. Fayette Street. 


GAS LIME, 


For agricultural purposes, for sale at the Works 
of the Company, foot of Scott Street, 
at Two Cents per Bushel. no-3m 


Pure Breed Southdown Sheep. | 


Wishing to reduce my stock of pure South- 
down Sheep, I now offer Bucks and Ewes for 
sale at reduced prices. Sent by Express. 

THOMAS WOOD, 
Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 
Also a few Chester White Pigs. no-tf 


MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 


No. IGROUND PLAS1 ‘ER | 
c.S.& E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimorge, Mv. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. 
the Hienest Casn Price 


AGENTS | 


Illustrated | 


GAS COM- 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 
| Nearly 7,000 now in use, working under heads 
vary ing from 2 to 240 feet! 24 sizes, 
from 5% to 96 inches. 
| The most powerful Wheel in the market, 
And most economical in use of water. 
sarge ILLUSTRATED pamphlet sent post free. 
MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 
| Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 
soilers, Babcock & Wilcox Patent Tubulous 
Boiler, Ebaugh’s Crusher for Minerals, Saw and 
Grist Mills, Flouring Mill Machinery, Machinery 
for White Lead Works and Oil Mills, Shafting, 
Pulleys and Hangers. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. O-ly 


Always buying, aud pay 


FOR CORN HUSES. “| 


SMITH & CURLETT, 
Steam Soap & Candle Works, 
PERFUMED CHEMICAL 
ADAMANTINE and TALLOW CANDLES, 
Cor. 


OLIVE SOAPS, 


Holliday and Pleasant Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORPHINE HABIT sp < agee 


cured by D only 
known and sure Re ede. 


OPIUM NO CHARGE 


for treatment until cured. Call on or address 


DR. J. C. BECK, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


feb-ly 


12 John Street, 


The Fruit Reeorder & Cottage Gardener 
will be sent Free for 3 months toall 
MONTHS who gy vostage at office of de- 


livery. Je do not ask any one to 
subscribe for our paper until they 
know what they are to get. 
speaks for itself. Price only $1 per 
ri ar. Our SMALL FRUIT INSTRUCTOR 
sa work of 64 pp. that tells in simple 
language just how to grow fruits in 

abundance for home use or market. Price 25 cts. postpaid. 

ocl-3t A. M. PURDY, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE EMERALD COOK, 


The largest and best Cooking Stove in the 


mar- 
| ket. Also manufacture and sell the VIRGINIA, 
VIRGIN QUEEN, WELCOME, SEA BIRD, 
land ADVANCE Cook Stoves, and a beautiful 
SIX-HOLE RANGE, with Warming Closet— 
No. 1 Baker; and a large variety of HEATING 
STOVES. Manufacturer and proprietor of the 
| BEST FIRE-PL ACE STOVES in the world— 
the “FAME,” “REGULATOR” and “ CHAM- 
PION.” Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JAS. ARMSTRONG, 
60 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 
FOUNDRY, Port Deposite, Md. oc1-6t 








THE AMERICAN FARMER. 








THE CHEMICAL COMPANY OF CANTON, 


WM. DAVISON, Pres’t. BK. N. BAKER, Sec’y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dat Wituttocot 
AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 
Office, 104 Lombard St., up stairs. Works on Clinton St., Canton. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN J. HAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carriages, Buggies and Jagger Wagons, 


OF ALL STYLES, 


151 North High Street, 


Between Gay and Hillen Streets, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


(2 New and Second-hand Carriages constantly on hand. All orders promptly executed at 
Reasonable Rates. Repairs done on Shortest Notice. J. J. HAND. 


HUGH SISSON, 
STHAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, 


Importer and Dealer in Foreign and Domestic 


MARBLE & STATUARY. 


The Trade supplied with MARBLE IN BLOCKS, or cut to size, at Lowest 
Rates. 








REPOSITORY AND SALES ROOMS, 
No. 140 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Between Calvert and North (Rinehart Buildings), where may be seen 
a Choice Collection of 
_ STATUARY, MANTELS, 
FURNITURE SLABS, 
COUNTERS, TILE, 
MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
CRAVESTONES, 


CURB and POSTS 
for Cemetery Lots, &c. 








THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 


—— cae — 


GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
SrockK ON HAND FOR SALE Very CuHeapP. 
Muriate of Potash, Kainit, &c. 
Also, for sale GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47.010 Bone 


Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &c. PLEASE CALL FoR CIRCULARS. 
TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 8. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 





BURNS & SLOAN, 
Wo.i1S2a Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAE AND WALNUT. 


Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 


oct-12t 





JESSH PP. GOR, 


(Successor to M. J. DOWLING,| 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


Wos. 15S & 155 N. High bisdsak 
BALTIMORE. 








All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 
the Shortest Notice. 


(= Repairing in ‘all the Branches executed promptly in Good Style 
and at Moderate Prices. oct-ly 


ferman Potash Salts 
= A | ¢ ba] | |e © | 
German Potash Salts, 
Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests, in a i 8, at lowest market rates, 


IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


KAINIT AND MURIATE OF POTASH. 


Also, for sale GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, guaranteed strictly pure, - 


GUANO, &e. 
F.C. GRANGE & CO. 


Successors to WM. GRANGE, original introducer and importer. 


Office, 103 W. LOMBARD ST., bet. Calvert and Light, © BALTIMORE, MD. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. oct-ly 











A.G MOTT, 
40 Ensor St., near Bel-Air Market, Balt. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers, &. 


If you want a superb harvester, buy our AZTNA. At 
Pimlico, for three successive yeare, the ATNA w nthe 
firet premium. Price of Muwer $115—combined Reaper, 
with geared reel and dropper attachment, $165. The 
Wiley ahead of all competitors. We make al! sizes of 
this admirable Plow, right and left band ana eide hill. 
Also, the Miner and Horton, Empire, Woodcock, Plug 
and other popular Plows. Castings by piece or ton. 
Corn Planters, with and without guano attachments, $23 
and $21 each. The best pattern of cucomber-wood 
Pumps, for shallow and deep wells. Several second-hand 
Backeye Mowers for sale Mowing machines and other 
implements repaired with despatch. A call ia solicited. 

ap-ly 


LEWIS TUDOR & CO. 
Commission Merchants, 


For the sale of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES a specialty in their | 


- Maryland Agricultural College, 


Located on the Washington Branch of the B. &O. R.R., 
bine miles from Washington, and twenty-eight from 
| Baltimore. 


The next session will commence on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1874, aud end the last week in June, 1875. It is 
divided into two terme of a weeks each. 

In addition to Agriculture and the eciences pertaining 
thereto, a ful] Coilegiate Course is tancbht. Students 
who do nct desire to take the whole course are allowed 
within reasonatle limits to select such studies as their 
parents or guardiaus may designate. 


There is no charge for Tuition. 


| Charge for board, including fuel, gas, washing, &c., 
| $100 per term, and a Matriculation fee of $5. 

THE FOLLOWING I8 THE BOARD OF TRUSTEFS. 
Hon. A. Bowie Davis, Pres. | His Excei'y J. B. Groome, 
Hon. Jas. T. Earie, ernor of Md., 
EK. W. Whitman, Eaq., Hon. John Lee Carro)), 
Col. Edward Lioyd, Pres't of the Senate. 
J. Howard McHenry, Eaq.,| Han. J. T. Hines, Speaker 
Allen Dodge, Eeq., of House of Delegates, 
Hon. John F. Lee, Prof. M. A. Newel), 





season. We do a STRICTLY COMMISSION BUsI- | Pres. State Schoo! Com’rs. 


NESS, therefore DO NO’ SPECULATE. Consignments 
solicited. Prompt returns made. We thank our many 
friends for their liberal! patronage and hope for a c ntin- 
uance and increase of the same. 


No. 44 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. -ly 


M. PERINE & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 


Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
POTTERIES AND SALES-ROOM, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


mar-ly 


PURE BRED 


Calves, Sheep, Premium Berkshire and 
Chester White Pigs Bred and For Sale by } 


FRANCIS MORRIS, 
Office, 18 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Shropshire-Down Sheep. 


We can furnish a few RAM and EWE LAMBS, | 
at low prices, if applied for at once. 


Address, 
WILLIAM HARRIS, 
GUNS & PISTOLS, 


| 
| 
| 
Just received, a large assortment of BREECH and | 
MUZZLE-LOADING GUNS, SPORTSMEN’S | 

| 


Epirors AMERICAN FARMER. | 


GOODS, &c. 
No. 116 PRATT STREET, 


(One door from South st.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


[sep-6t] 


JOB PRINTING. 


All kinds of BOOK and JOB PRINTING executed 
promptly, neatly and accurately. Estimates furniehed. 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE. 


| 
| 
711 and 713 West Baltimore Street, | 
| 


| For farther information, apply to 

Gen. SAMUE JONES, PREsIvENT. 

P. O. Address, College ns; Prince George’s Co., Md. 
e-t 


Illustrations for the Million. 
ENGRAVING REVOLUTIONIZED. 


THE PUBLIC.—THE UNDERSIGNED OF- 
fer exceptional inducements to all who have 
engraving to ted. . We prod metal- 
blocks in relief (electrotype or stereotype) suit- 
able for printing in the typographical press, of all 
kinds of engra or pen-drawings, atacost very 
much below that of wood engraving. Business 
men who need cheap and elegant designs for postal- 
cards or catalogues, and other forms of advertis- 
dng; publishers of books, periedicals, or news- 
papers, who desire re uctions of elegant en- 
gravings or of portraits, or designs for any use, 
can have the same produced by our process with 
fidelity and cheapness, 

We can copy wood, steel, or lithographic engrav- 
ings, or pen-sketches of all kinds, on the most 
favorable terms. Address, " a 

PHILADELPHIA PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 

911 Locust Street, 
N. B.—Samples of our work sent on appl on. 








teen volumes of the American Farmer, beginning 
with 1819. Address 
EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Baltimore, Md 
VICK’S CATALOGUE 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and all 


FOR THE HOUSE. 


Now published for Autumn of 1874, and will be sent free to 
all who apply. 32 pages —60 illustrations. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Wa. Stuart SyMINGTON. Tuos. A. SYMINGTON. 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 


——_—_—_—_—_+ @ -__-— 


SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL VITRIOL 
AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


- Works on Locust Point, | poitimore 
nov-ty Office, 44 South Street, "| Baltimox 





“THE CARROLLTON.” 


This new and beautiful Hotel, located upon the site of “ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by an 
elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to the business man and the tourist. 


It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, 


And all conveniences; perfect ventilation and light throughout, and was planned and built as a 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 

Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., will at all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 

The location of the Ladies’ Entrance on Baltimore street, and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclusion. 

The undersigned refers to his career of over thirty years as a Hotel Manager in New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that with a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others who visit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3 per 
day for the rooms on fourth and fifth floors, making the difference on account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transient rates for lower floors, $4 per day. 


R. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
BALTIMORE, Mb. [nov-ly] 





ot 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


“FOR Ss. SALE 


From 15 to 20 SurpERTOR catenins HEIFERS and 
Cows--all entered in Herd Register. 
EDWARD F. JENKINS, 
oct-3t Baldwin, Balto. Co., Md. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


3y a thoroughly competent Farmer and Gar- 
dener. Wife, a first-class dairy-woman. Refer 
ence, of the highest order. 


Address, MANAGER, 


oct-tf Office American Farmer. | 


THE 
Farmer’s Fruit and Vegetable Drier. 
patented by A. W. Sweeny, Lake Roland, 
Md. Simple in construction, cheap and effi- 
cient. State, county and farm rights for sale. 
Circulars free. Agents wanted. 


N .F. BURNHAM’S 


» and 
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The best in the Market 
Send for a Pamphlet and be con- 
vinced. N. F, Burnuam, York, Pa. 
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sold at less 


first-class 


1874 TURBINE = 


AT A SACRIFICE. 


I will close out my surplus stock of 150,000 No. 1 3 year 
old Ap ple Trees. 


Thies, strictly a prime lot of Trees, will be closed out 


at half the usual retail rates, as my immense surplus 
stock must be reduced. I therefore offer 


No. | APPLES, 3 year old, 6to 8. 


feet high, at 15c. each, $12 
per 100, $100 per t,000 
and 500 at i000 rates. 


Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 
*,.*Descriptive Catalogue of Apples and all other 
Fruits sent FREE on application 


RANDOLPH PETERS, . 
Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 
sep-3t WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Per Day euarenceed wing our 
uge anc IRILLS in gu 

ell A territory. Highest testi- 

moenials from the Governors of Ark, Iowa and Dakota 
Catalogue free. Address W. W. GILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 


An cnormous stock of trees 
exceediygly cheap, embra- 
cing the Bleoed-leaved | 
Rivers’, and other new | 
varieties. Our assortment 
pof Fruit and Ornamen- 


tal Trees is unusually complete. New Trade List 


sent free. 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS. 
sep-3t CHERRY Hitt NuRSERIES, WESTCHESTER, PA. 
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THE VERY LATHE ST AND BEST. 
SALESROOMS, 
Wo. 17 Worth Charles Street, Baltimore. 
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Buckeye Mower and Reaper, 


SWhBrO TAKES THRBSHBR AND CLEANER 


The Truth is mighty and will prevail! 


25,400 Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, 
1,400 Sweepstakes Threshers 


Sold in the United States alone during the season of 1873. 

Farmers, do you want any more emphatic endorsement than this of the superior merits of these 
machines? Do not allow yourselves to be humbugged by the extravagant representations of agents 
for other machines. 

The BUCKEYE and the SWEEPSTAKES are the SrTanpDarps, and when you buy eitber or 
both of them you are sure to get your money’s worth, and to have machines that will last you, with 
proper care, 15 years and probably longer. We are prepared to prove that there are a large number 
of the above machines that have deen in satisfactory use for the past 15 years, and are. now ready 
to take their usual place in the coming harvest. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE AND RELIABLE, 


They thus need no long, windy or labored argument to prove their efficiency 


JOSHUA THOMAS, General Agent, 


35 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Also, Dealer in Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Smut Machines, Horse Rakes, &c. 
[jane-6t. ] 


KETO WHEAT GROWERS. 





‘EXCELSIOR,’ 


14 


The most concentrated, wniversal and durable fertilizer ever offered to the farmer—combining 
all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever durable fertilizing properties of 
Bones. ..In fine dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any quantity, 
however emall, per acre. Itisthe opinion of many close caiculating Farmers, after SIX'TEEN 
YEARS’ experience in testing it side by side with other popular fertilizers, that an application 
of 100 pounde of Excelsior is equal to from 200 to 300 pounds of any other fertilizer or guano, and 
therefore fully 11") per cent. cheaper. UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY GUARANTEED BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS. ; 

ses Farmers should see that every Bag is branded as above, with the ANALYSIS 
and OUR NAME in RED LETTERS. All others are counterfeits. 


PRICE $55 PER TON. 
sep-tf J.J. TURNER & C0., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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DRY PERUVIAN GUANO. 


500 Tons Dry Peruvian Guano, part of the cargoes of ships South America 
and Heroine, imported in 1870. 


Wee THIS IS THE ONLY DRY GUANAPE GUANO 
IN THE CITy. ; 


For sale from Peruvian Agents’ Warehouse. 


J. J. TURNER & CO. 


No. 42 Pratt Street, BALTIMORE. 


BONE FLOUR AND BONE DUST. 


— rm > i 


ANAL YSIS. 
AMMONIA - - - - - 4.37 
BONE PHOSP HATE OF LIME - - - - 44.56 


GROUND BY OURSELVES & WARRANTED PURE. 


Superior to any offered in this market. Packed in good, strong Bags. 


PRICH $43 PER TON. 


J. J. TURNER & CO. 
No. 42 Pratt Street. BALTIMORE. 


JOHN D. HAMMOND. HENRY A. ANTHONY. 


JOHN D. HAMMOND & CO. 


Saddle, Harness, Trunk and Collar 
Manufacturers, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 361 W. Baltimore ‘Street, opposite “Eutaw House,” 


sep—ty BALTIMORE. 
LIME, HAIR, BRICKS, CEMENT AND  PLASTERS. 


WARREN’S 
Lime, Cement and Plaster Depot. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
Building Lime in Barrels, or Packed in Hogheads for Shipment, 
or Delivered in Bulk to Buildings, Wholesale and Retail. 
sa>Rosendale Cement, Calecined and Land Plasters at Lowest Prices.-@a 
No. 18 EAST FALLS AVENUE, 
Bricks at Brick-Yard Prices. ; Baltimore, Md. 
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DEALERS IN 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


eee cn DYE-WOODS 
4 “PURE 7 PureGroundBone 
FINE coun rae NYE-STUF I y 


CHEMICALS 


FOR 


BONE, ‘9 FERTILIZERS. 
Bo: 4 36 & 38 
Mieed South Charles St. HI, | THU, 
BALTIMORE, MDs j 


Glue, Indigo, Madder, Bi-Carbonate of Soda, &c. 
Nos. 86 and 38 South Charles Street, 
jan-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILSON & CoO., 
63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE AND WATER PROOF 


IMPROVED PLASTIC SLATE ROOFING 


AND DEALERS IN 


ENCLISH ROOFINC FELT. 


The PLASTIC SLATE IMPROVED, as a roofing material, stands unrivalled. As a mastic it 
adapts itself to every SHAPE and SLOPE, NON-COMBUSTIBLE, IMPERVIOUS, NON-EXPAN- 
SIVE and UNDECAYING. FROST does not CRACK nor HEAT DISSOLVE it, possessing all the 
advantages of a sheet slate roof without its joints and crevices Perfectly FIRE PROOF, and 
insures at same rates as slate or metal roofs. It is unequalled as a coating for RAILROAD and 
FARM BUILDINGS. 


LHAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 


It frequently happens that house-owners wish to avoid the expense of taking off shingles and 
running the risk of uncovering the house. To aecomplirh this we recommend the use of the 
ENGLISH ROOFING FELT, which by far supercedes the common tarred paper. It 
has been proved by experience that roofs covered in this manner will stand for YEARS in places 
where other roofing materials have FAILED. 

OLD METAL ROOFS can be covered with this material. making them to last many years, and 
more durable than several successive coats of paint, at half cost of a new roof 

FOR DAMP WALLS, 1s 4 remedy, it is unequalled and an entire success. 

Orders for shipping promptly atiended to. 


WILSON & CO., 


No. 3 Rialto Building, 


63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 
Watches, Diamonds and Rich Jewelry, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
American, English & Swiss Watches, Clocks & Bronzes 
Fans, Opera Glasses and Fancy Goods. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. jy-12m 


KDW ARDS’ 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


THE CONCENTRATED MANURE. 
This celebrated Fertilizer always produces full crops of WHEAT, RYE, OATS, TOBACCO, 
COTTON, CORN and POTATOES. 
It is a permanent improvyer of the soil wherever it is applied. ‘ 
ts CASH PRICE $50 PER TON 2,000 LBS., in 10 bags. Deiivered on cars or boats in 


Baltimore. Manufactured by 
E. C. EDWARDS & CO. 
No. 21 Cheapside, Baltimore, Md. 


N. B.—Our Phosphate Pamphlets, with Certificates from prominent farmers, sent free on 
application. sep-3m 


TREES AND PLANTS. — 
Rosebank Nurseries. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cultivators to our complete stock of the 
following : 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. . CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 
PEACHES, PLUMS and GRAPE VINES, together with other SMALL FRUITS of popular 
kinds). ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, with ROSES 
in great variety. A large stock of choice GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, 
and other bedding-out plants. 


75 to 100,000 two and three-year old OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 


32° ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. Catalogues forwarded on Application. 4 


W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Of J. W. KERR, 
DENTON, Caroline county, Md. 


A full assortment of carefully-grown stock for the Fall Trade, at prices to suit the times. 
APPLE TREES—1, 2 and 3 years old—Winter varieties of Southern origin. 
PEACH, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, APRICOT, QUINCE, SHADE & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
50,000 Concord and other Grape Vines, at very low prices. A full stock of Small Fruits. 
2,000,000 Conover’s Colossal Asparagus. Hardy flowering Shrubs. 
OSACE ORANCE HEDCE PLANTS, &c., &c. 
{Send for Price List. Mailed free to all applicants. 
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MORO PHILLIPS’ 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED. 

Reduced in price. and improved in quality by the addition of Potash. This article is already too well known to 
require any comments upon ite Agricultural value. Thirteen years’ experience i.as ful y demonstrated to the 
agricultural commanity ite ati on al! crepe, and the introduction of Potarh gives it addicional value. 
PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 S. Discount to Dealers. 


PURE PHOUINE, 


SUPERIOR TO PERUVIAN GUANO. Patented April 29,1860. Manufactured by MORO PHILLIPS. 
PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBS. Discountto Dealers. For eale at Manufacturer's Depots: 
110 S. DELAWARE AV., Fumindeiphio, Pa. 
95 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
And by Dealers in genera! throughout the country. Pampblets mailed free on application. : 
ap-ly MORO PHILLIPS, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 


MONUMENT IRON WoORES. 
DENMEAD & SON, 
Cor. North and Monument Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines and Boilers 


OF ALI: SIZES. 


DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones, Ores, Clays; 
also, Flour Making. 





sae SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ap-ly 





BALTIMOR Fi 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 
Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-ly Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 S. Holliday St. 


Established) A. 5B. WARNER, (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 


_ No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
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To the Growers of WHEAT. 


THE CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE 


SOLUBLE SEA [ISLAND GUANG 


Must convince the most skeptical farmer of its excellence 
as a WHEAT FERTILIZER. 


PorLarR Sprincs, Howarp County, Mp., March 7th 








Messrs. RASIN & CO. 

Dear Sir—I have used your Soluble Sea Island Guano for the past two years with 
perfect success on wheat, rye, corn, oats and potatoes. My neighbors have used it on 
tobacco with equal success. I think it equal to any fertilizer in the market. It is in 
a better condition for drilling than any I have used. Most of the fertilizers offered 
are not fit for the drill until they are riddled. 

Yours, very respectfully, DAVID BURDETTE. 


Howarp County, Mp., March 7th, 1874. 
Messrs. R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 

Gentlemen—I have used your Soluble Sea Island Guano for the last three years 
upon wheat and other grain and vegetables, and cannot say otherwise than I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the result. Respectfully, JACOB GERWIG. 

SkivTon, TatBpot County, Mp., Mareh 7th, 1874. 
Messrs. R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 

Gentlemen—Yours of 4th inst. at hand. Am pleased to write the Soluble Sea 
Island Guano is giving entire satisfaction. ‘The prospect for wheat is first-rate—pro- 
bably never better in our gounty.. My own observation is that. the action of Soluble 
Sea Island Guano is fully equal to any article in our neighborhood, viz: Turner’s, 
Ober & Sons, and various other manufacturers. 

Yours truly, J. A. F. NEAL 
New MARKET, Freperick Co., Mp., September 3d, 1872. 
Messrs. G. M. SMITH & BRO. 

Gents—I was prevailed on last fall to try, as an experiment, one bag of R. W. L. 
Rasin & Co.’s Sea Island Guano. I used this alongside of other fertilizers, sowing the 
same amount to the acre. The wheat grew off finely, and when I cut my crop, the 
straw and wheat was considerable heavier where this one bag was used. From the 
very slight experiment made,t am: persuadedrit is No.l Guanes 

Yours, very truly, CHARLES SALMON. 


J. K, FOUST, Centreville, York County, Pa.j says—We tried your Soluble Sea 
{sland Guano on wheat, by the side of the other fertilizers sold here, and there is at 
least twenty per cent. difference in favor of yours, and parties who have used it have 
engaged more for the wheat this season. 


PRICE $50 PER TON, IN SUBSTANTIAL BACS. 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO., 


aug ly S. W. cor. South and Water Sts., Baltimore. 
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HULL, MATHEWS & CO. 


Produce Commission Merchants 


FOR SALE OF 


Butter, Eees and Produce Generally 


And Dealers in FLOUR, GRAIN and FEED. 


Thompson & Edwards’ Fertilizers, 
jety No. 100 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
CIIV HON <& CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


MACH IN B-MADEH POTS. 


Pots for Propagating Cotton Plants for Karly Planting, Pots for forcing Jute, 
also Turpentine Pots. 





These Pots are made with the most approved machinery from tempered clay. The quantities 
made by us per day are from 3,0L0 to 6,000, 

We have always on hand a large assortment of FLOWER POTS ~~ ‘"laving improved facilities 
for the manufacture of FLOWER PUTS, and giving the same our entire attention. we are enabled 
to supply the market with an article which, for neatuess, durability and cheapness we defy competition. 

These Pots can be safely shipped to any part of the United States in lots to suit ; also, URNS, 
BIRD BOXES and HANGING BASKETS. 


LINTON & CO. 


ser Corner Lexington and Pine Sts., Baltimore, Md. 





HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


Nos, 204 & 206 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, and adapted, 
from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 

A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. may—ly. 


MARYLAND BRITANNIA 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 
WM. HOLMBES, 


SALES ROOM No. 3 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 
Office and Factory, Nos, 50 and 52 Holliday Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


a@e Repairing and Replating done so as to look equal to new ware. may—ly. 
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rrices Reduced! 

Prices Reduced! 

Early Beatrice Peach Ripens fully Two Weeks Earlier than any 
other known variety of Peach. 


This variety has been well tested in large orchards, and hundreds of bushels of this Peach have been put on 
our market in 1872, 1873 and 1874, and on this, the severest test it could have, it has proved even better than all that 
has ever been claimed for it. It is fully two weeks earlier than Hale’s Early, and free from rot, and the Commiesion 
Merchants of Philadelphia and New York not only say it is one of the earliest and best Peaches, but one of the 
Best Shipping Peaches that goes on these markets, and brings more than double the price of any other Peach. 

1 also offer an immense stock of Peaches in variety, in which are ten new valuable and well-tested kinds, sold 
by no other house this season, and which will make the season for shipping some four weeks longer. By planting 
my new late varieties, the canning houses can run from one to two w ook longer than ever before while depending 
on the old kinds. Among the valuable Late Peaches, | offer one which ripens two weeks later than al] others, and 
in 1873 was shipped in an ordinary peach-crate successfully to Europe. It isa Peach of fine large size, well tested 
iu many large orchards of Maryland and Delaware ; not excelled for market value, See Catalogues for Testimonials 


ALSO, AT REDUCED RATES, A LARGE STOCK OF 


Apples, Pears, Cherries, Crapes, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Strawberries, Cooseberries, Currants, Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Evergreens, Roses and Deciduous Trees 
and Shrubbery. 


In fact, all kinds of Trees and Plants usually found in a first-clags Nursery can be supplied. Price List sent 
free, with Testimonials, and description showing exact rotation in the ripening of all Lew and popular kinds, 
from Early to Late, so that all can plant what they may sbip from first to last of ripening. 


Address RANDOLPH PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 
AGENTS WANTED. phere WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Maryland FPoudrette, 


te RICH IN PHOSPHATES, AMMONIA AND OTHER ALKALINE SALTS, as per 
analysis, containing in one ton of 2,000 pounds, say 


34 pounds Ammonia, 
39 pounds Potash, 
38 pounds Phosphoric Acid, 


Also, LIME, MAGNESIA, and other valuable constituents in smaller quantities. For sale, 
packed in barrels or bags, at $15 per ton, 2,000 pounds, by 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 


sep-6m 28 Holliday street, Baltimore. 


JOHN W. WILSON & SON, 
: Lumber Dealers, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frames, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, 
Brackets, Newels, Balusters, 
And Building Materials Generally. 


Office, Warercom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near $. Eutaw, 
"ike Factory, cor. $. Eutaw and Cross Sts. 
— es = BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUY DIRECT OF THE MANUFACTURERS AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. sep-ly 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
; ant Agricultural Works, 
ee one See YORK, Pa. 


A Manufo: turer of Linp'd Standard 
bs, Agricultural Implements 





A. B. FARQUHALER 
MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Works is one of the most extensive establishments of its kind 
in the United States. It is furnished with improved Machinery, Foundry, Forging Rooms, Planing 
and Sawing Mills, Lumber Yard, &c., complete within itself. It is situated among the great Iron, 
Coal and Lumber fields, which form the basis of all manufacturing; and I would respectfully call 
the attention of the public to these advantages, confident of meriting an extended patronage. 


The following are among the specialties: 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, HORSE 
RAKES, PLOW HANDLES, 


Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, &e. 
EroRSE [TLPTOoOowEteRs. 


The Horse-Power is one of the most important implements, and probably the most difficult to 
keep in order; too much care, therefore, cannot be used in selecting the very best. 

I have long made the manufacture of Horse-Powers a specialty, and can safely recommend my 
improved Iron-Geared Powers to be all that I claim for them. 


' FARQUHAR’S CLIMAX HORSE-POWER, 


Fur Threshing, Ginning and General Farm Use, 


ranks first; being the result of many years’ labor, “practice with science,” and the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars in experimenting. 

It is remarkable for its light draft, simplicity, great strength and durability. It is fitted up with 
as much care as a piece of cotton machinery or steam engine, and will last as long. The rule, the 
“best is the cheapest,” applies with special force to Horse Powers. 


THE PELTON OR TRIPLE-GEARED IRON POWER. 


This well-known power is noted for its strength, cheapness and general efficiency. Like the 
Climax, the gearing is all secured in an iron frame, and is uninjured by the weather. The pinions 
are made of chilled iron, and no pains are spared to make it a first-class, cheap power. 


+, 
a 
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Improved Railway Horse-Powers, Threshers and Separators, 


Have been a specialty with me for many years, and those who favor me with their orders may rely 
upon getting a machine which will run as light, waste less grain, and give more general satisfaction 


than any offered. 
PLOW HANDLES. 


_ Having improved Blanchard machinery for the manufacture of Plow Handles upon an exten- 
sive scale, I can supply first quality Handles, side bent to order for any pattern of plow. 


(#~ For further particulars, address 
A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 
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MACKENZIE BROS., 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SADDLERY HARDWARE 
AND COACH FURNITURE, 


Oils, Puints, Varnishes, Tron and Steel Curriage Bolts, 
Horse-Covers, Lap Rugs and Fly Nets, 
Saddle-Trees, Wood Stirrups, Gum Horse Covers. 
Depot and Baltimore Agents for Philadelphia 
Agate Works and Henry’s Patent One-Plate Springs. 


338 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 





ESTABLISHED 1885. 


GEORGE W. WEBB, 
GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER, 


. KE. Corner Light and Baltimore Streets, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY, 
STERLINC SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


(2 Every attention paid to neatnese and durability in the manufacture and repair of comely. Fine Watches 
repaired by experienced workmen. Hair Braiging in al! ite varieties. Orders attended to with despatch. dec-ly 





WE HAVE RED TATED ABOUT BREAKING THE MARKET, BUT THERE IS NO HELP 
RIT. We Ave over $100,000 In MEN’ 'S AND Boy 


CLOTHING 


AND COODS FOR MEN’S WEAR, 


{S~And we cannot afford to carry them. Good times are coming, but we cannot sell Winter 
Clothing in Summer time, any more than people can wear Summer Clothing in 
Winter time; and besides, we will not allow our stock to become old. 


i get oe SM UDEL && CO. 


MARBLE HALL BUILDINGS, N. E, COR, 
dec—ly BALTIMORE AND rAPoebs ok STREETS. 


QTEAM MARBLE WORKS. | VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
BEVAN & SOWS, 


P BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
‘a be by HOWARD ST., ee ee. vba CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
ould call attention te their fine collection 0! ~ Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
MENTS. Rt Ae a&c.; ObavEatoum Oo wae | lyimg in one of the most desirable 1egions of Eastern 
Work ‘ort a prepared to execute all kinds of Marble | Catalogues sent on application. my-tf 
ae = _ —= aw iCALES. — Every tarmor should. Haves pair of ecales. 
RINTING FOR EVERY BUSINESS. | e can rnish them to weigh a quarter of an 
| ownceupte the largest hay wagon, on very liberal terms, 
P AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE. at the American Farmer wmce. jan-tf 
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Taylor's Rotary Engine, 


(PATENTED MARCH 2, * i 


This, Engine is adapted to any place where power is needed. For hoisting purposes, vessels, 
boats, &c. Some of its advantages are: First—Simplicity. Second—The smal/ space it occupies, 
one of twelve-horse power occupying only two feet square space. Third—It reverses INSTANTLY, 
turning either way at will of operator. Fourth—It has no dead center. Fifth—It requires less 
steam, consequently less boiler room for same amount of horse-power. 


The Excelsior Portable and Agricultural Engine. 


Heater inside boiler, (no freezing of pipes,) cylinder incased with steam, consequently using dry 
steam instead of wet steam. Has more good points than any Portable or Agricultural Engine in the 
market. STATIONARY ENGINES of most approved styles. Return Tubular Boilers, all sizes. 


VERTICAL ENCINES AND BOILERS, 


8, 5 and 7 Horse Power—simple, durable and cheap. 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLIS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 
Adapted to any mill site. Built out of the best material. Strong, durable and easily operated. SOLD 
ON EASY TERMS. 


DIAMOND STATE SEPARATORS. 


We claim simplicity, durability and capacity to do good work in all kinds of grain, and with any 
kind of power, from two or three-horse tread, six or eight-horse sweep power, or a four or six-horse 
engine. First—Its separating the straw from the grain is perfect. lt bas no rakes or beaters. 
Second—Its riddles, which are entirely different from any machine in the market, make its cleaning 
of grain entirely free from straw, &c., and fit for market. Third—lIt has a feeder’s duster which 
protects the feeder from the dust. Fourth—It is the simplest machine built; has only two belts, is 
easily handled and runs lighter than any machine doing the same amount of work. 


Westminster Triple-Geared Power: 


Simple and compact, runs light, has a quick motion, mounted on wheels or down. 


IMPROVED HARMAN HORSE-RAKE 


Is easily operated by a boy; does not dig and scratch the soil, and in grass or grain has no si al 
Runs light and is built in the best manner. We solicit a trial. 


Lime and Fertilizer | Spreader 


Will spread LIME, PLASTER, ASHES, FERTILIZERS AND FINE MANURES, and drill in rows 
if desired. WIll epread from 5 to 100 bus. Lime per acre, as desired. It is built in the best?man- 
ner, and will spread as much in a day with a boy and a pair of borses as fifteen men by hand ; 
while it has no equal im the evenness of its spreading. Every machine warranted. We have the 
most flattering testimonials of its utility. 


HOMINY MILLS 
SELF-SHARPENING GRIST MILLS, 
CORN CRUSHERS, 
WOOD AND TABLE SAWS, 
FORCE PUMPS, 
PLOWS OF ALL SIZES, 
MILL MACHINERY, &c., &c. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, , AGENTS WANTED. 


Address Taylor Manufacturing Co. 


Westminster, Md. 
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Keystone Portable Forges. 


FAN BLAST, LARGE OR SMALL. FOR HAND OR POWER. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE, and save money 
and time by doing HIS OWN REPAIRING, &c. 





Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price List to 


REUTER & MALLORY, 


Z 14 S. Charles Street, Baltimore. 


PAINT! PAINT! PAINT! 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT! 


Which for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, is unsurpassed by any other PAINT 
MANUFACTURED, and is already mixed fur use, of all the different shades of color to suit the 
taste, and is equally good for wood, stone or iron, and will not crack nor chalk off by friction, and 
will preserve its color twice as long as the best Lead Paint. It is sold only by the gallon, and one 
gallon will cover twenty sqnare yards of smooth surface two coats. 

J Send for Circulars and sample cards. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, Sole Agents, 


siieien 113 Thames street, Baltimore. 


GEORGE PAGE & CoO., 
Machinists and Founders. 


Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 


Boilers, Patent Portable CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
Portable Grist Mills, Horse Powers, Leffel’s 
Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 


No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, 
feb-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 

















XA ify * aii EEN WIRE RAILIN G 
OOOO AND 


es vanonnnin (i AKAN Inches: 
Roxon 9.9.4.4)! WO Ss in ( C208 -F-@.-. © ORNAMENTAL, WIRE WORKS. 
DUFUR & CO. 
No. 36 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURE 


Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 


SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c. 
feb-ly Also, Iron Bedsteads, Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 




















THR AMERICAN FARMER. 


V. O. EARECKSON, 
LUMBER DEALER: 


West Falls Avenue, first Yard South of Pratt St. Bridge. 


Building Lumber, Shingles, Laths, Palings, 
FENCING. &c. 
LIME, BRICKS, SASH, DOORS AND MILL WORK 
may-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


JOHN C. HACHTEL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HACHTEL’S AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE, and 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 


g@ These brands are prepared from the best materials which can be obtained, and contain in 
a soluble condition every element necessary to the growth of the plant and the formation of the 
grain. Rich in Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates and Potash—always in fine dry condition for the 
drill. Orders respectfully solicited. We also dealin KAINIT, (Potash Salts,) which we recom- 
mend as a top-dresser for all crops, in addition to Phosphates or Bone. 


dec-ly OFFICE—1!4 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


JAMES 








L. FREY. GEORGE FE. BOWERS. 


JSAMES L. FREY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring, Hair, Husk and Cotton MATTRESSES, 


Feather Beds. Pillows, Bolsters, &c. 
No. 84 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Between Gay and Holliday Streete, Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY—S. E. Conner Caew anv Carotrme Streets. 


gee” Old Feather Beds Steamed. gegySteamboats, Hotels, &c., furnished at the Lowest Prices. 
dec-ly 





HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 


Public and Private Buildings Beated by Steam or Hot Water; Plumbing of every de- 
scription, with Lead, Galvan or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and cold water; Hydranlic Ma- 
chines, varions patterns, simple in construction and durable, viz: Steam Pumps, positive 
action; Hot Water Pumps, Acid Pumps, Double Action Pumps, Braes and Iron; Water- 
1g Wheel Pamps, Water Rame, Wind Mill Pumps, Horse-Power Pumpe, Steamboat Pumps 

for extinguishing fire; Springfield Gas Machines for lighting Country Houses, Hotels, 
Factories and Railroad Stations, &c., &c. 

Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrusted to our care will be 

promptly and Spe yb = 

e have the privilege to refer to the following gentlemen as to our capability to do the 
above work: Hon. Reverdy Jobneon, Hon. Henry G. Davie, Hon: Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Francie T. King, Esq., J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq.. Samuel G. Wyman, Esg., William G. 
Harrison, Eeqg., William W. Taylor, Esq., John Gregg, Eeq., Wm. F, Burns, Eeqg., J. W. 
Allnutt, Eeq., Mesers. Baldwin & Price, Architects. dec-ly 


























THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


Guan Boe Plater aad Peli, pF NNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 
KENTUCKY BLUE, FORMED BY THE 


And other Field Grass Seeds. NORTHERN CENTRAL 
Lawn and Ornamental Grass Seeds. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


| West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


ETN mun §=6\PROMINENT POINTS. 


ACRICULTURAL ‘BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 
AND 


Garden Implements Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


We invite the attention of Farmers, Gardeners | Washi ng to N, Richmond, 


and otherg to our complete stock of Implements, 
Seeds, &c , in which will be found all articles | AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


pertaining to our business. We make specialty . 
of each decors of — business in their re- Atlantic and Gulf States. 


spective seasons, and guarantee everything as| THE ONLY 

represented. We have just secured a new supply | ( a. 

of Garpen Seeps of the latest and best varieties, | A a L R A 1 L L | N E 

all of which are fresh and true to name. 1 ° rr sae Ten 
We are agents for the celebrated “GuaNAHANI” WITH NO 

Guano, which is being introduced in this market. | 

It is esteemed by many as equal to Peruvian | OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 

Guano, and sells at $40.00 per ton — 


In our stock of implements we include an as | NORTHERN | CENTRAL 


sortment of the very best in the market—among | 

which are the **Meavow Lark” Mowkgr, war- 

ranted equal in efficiency of working to any other | PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 

machine in thr market, and sells at 395.00; with | 

self-rake attachment, as a combined reaper aud ON THE NORTH TO 

mower, $175.0u | HARRISBURG. WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 

Buckeye Self-discharging Wheel Horse Rake, | WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
Hand-delivering Wheel Rakes, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


Bullard’s Hay Tedder, ve “or ar YF, AO 
aggage callie or and checked a oteis and pri- 
Hagerstown Grain, Seed & Fertilizer Drill, vate restdenens through to de-tination. S.eeping and 
Empire Thresher and Cleaner, Parlor Car accommodations secured. 
Through tickets suld aud information given at com- 
Champion Rye Thresher, | vany’s office, 


Thornburg & MeGinnly’ Lime Spreader, HE, Comer Baltimore and Calert Steels 


Pelton and Railway Horse Powers, 
Pioneer Stump Puller, At Depot N. C. Railway, 
Steel Plows, &c. UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


JOHN M. GRIFFITH & C0. | And PENNSYLVANIA 9 ee pcg 


| ED. 8. Pas ING, 4 A 
, Ae Mf ¥ rs Gen’! Parsenger Ag’t en’! Passenger Ag’t, 
41 & 43 N. Paca Str eet, | B. & P > -and N. VaR Ms eee R. R. 
SAM L T. DeFORD, JR., 
BALTIMORE, MD. | fev Southeastern Agent 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





RR. SINCLAIR & CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements 


AND 


MACHINERY. 


Also, Growers and Importers of 


nce] Garden and Field Seeds, &c. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 








We would call the special attention of our friends and customers to the following 
first-class Machinery and Implements, which we guarantee to be equal to any article of 
the kind made in this country, being all of ourown manufacture. We name, in part, 
such Machinery and Implements as are required by the Farmer and Planter for the 
Spring and Harvest Season, viz: 

SINCLAIR’S PATENT MASTICATORS, of which we make four sizes, viz: 
Hand, Hand and Power, and Steam and Water Powers. These machines are the best 
in use for the purpose of cutting up Corn Stalksand Sugar Cane. 

SINCLAIR’S PATENT SCREW PROPELLORs, HAY, STRAW AND FOD- 
DER CUTTERS, of which we make six (6) sizes, viz: Two light sizes, for hand power ; 
two medium sizes, whieh ean be run by hand or power, and two sizes for horse power. 
All of the above-named Cutters are our own patents and manufacture, and as such we 
can recommend them. Our6-inch Small Hand Cutter is considered to be the best cheap 
Cutter made in this country. Price, $16.00, 

READING'S PATENT HORSE-POWER CORN SHELLER, with and without 
Cleaning Attachment. The Attachment is Sinclair & Co.’s Improvement. 

VIRGINIA HAND AND POWER SHELLER, with and without Cleaner. The 
Cleaner to this Sheller is also Sinclair & Co.’s Improvement. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE IRON SPOUT DOUBLE-GEARED HAND SHELL- 
ERS, WOOD-SPOUT HAND SHELLERS, several kinds. 

SINCLAIR & CO.’8 SOUTHERN IRON-BRACE GRAIN CRADLES, with 
Four, Five and Six Fingers. Considered the best Cradle made in this country. 

SCULLY’S CELEBRATED CIDER AND WINE MILL AND PRESS, two 
sizes. They speak for themselves; in fact, they have no equals 

“ANDERSON’S”’ AGRICULTURAL STEAMER, for Cooking Food for Stock. 
The best in use. 

PELTON PATTERN OF HORSE POWERS, several sizes, 

‘““CARDWELL’S”’ PATENT THRASHER AND CLEANER, two sizes. 

THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, several sizes. 

BUCKEYE REAPERS AND MOWERS, all the different sizes and styles. 

ADVANCE MOWERS, HORSE WHEEL-RAKES, HAY TEDDERS, HORSE 
HAY-FORKS, SULKY CULTIVATORS, PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTI- 
VATORS, and ail kinds of ‘ 


FARMING AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 


Address, R. SINCLAIR & CO. 


may-ly. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 
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"THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c.: 
WESTLINGHOUSE THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
AULTMAN & TAYLOR’S THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
LEVER AND RAILWAY HORSE POWERS—most approved. 
VAN WICKLE WHEAT FAN—Price $37. 
AMERICAN CIDER MILL AND PRESS—the best—$40 
OUR NEW ACME PLOUGH. 


Bickford & Hoffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming Tools. Fresh 
Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


PETER SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS 


We call particular attention to these wagons, which are of very superior make, and which we 
offer exceedingly low for cash. 





—e @ o—_—____ 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


WITH PORCELAIN-LINED IRON CYLINDERS. 


Weare prepared to furnish, wholesale and retail, the best and cheapest Cucumber Pumps in the 
country, to suit all purposes, from the small cistern to the deepest well. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


FOR HARVEST, 1874. 
W. A. WOOD’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


SHLF-RAKE REAPER, 


WITH AND WITHOUT MOWING ATTACHMENT. 


A. E. WOOD'S MOWING MACHINES, 


Universally acknowledged as good as, if not superior to, any others in use. The above Machines 
have taken more FIRST PREMIUMS in this country and in Europe than any other Reaping and 
Mowing Machines extant. Send for Descriptive Circulars. For sale by 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Agents, 
mayl-ly. 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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WHEAT SEEDING. 


7 BON E 2 
; SUPER PHOSPHATES 
JITURNEBSL 





AN AL ¥! SIS 
Ammonia . 30 


Soluble Phosphate of Li ime : : 91 
Bone Phosphate of Lime — - . - 3.15 ) 


Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is richer in Ammonia and Soluble Phosphates 
than any other Fertilizer sold, except our ‘Exerlsior,’’ ifs only competitor, and is made with the same 
care and supervision ; uniform quality guaranteed; in excellent order for drilling. Packed in bags. 


PRICH $45 PHR TON. 


J.J. TURNER & CO. 


No, 42 Pratt Street, BALTIMORE. 


Z. JHANNERET, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS! 


62 LEXINGTON &T., bet. Charles and Liberty, 
BALTIMORE. 

A large and varied stock of Human Harr Goops always on hand, 
such as Braids, Curls, Wigs, &c., &c. Also, Combs, Brushes, FACE and 
COMPLEXION POWDERS, French Perfumery and Pomades, &c. 

({®~Particular Attention to Country Orders. Reasonable Discount to 
Dealers. 

OLD HAIR BOUCHT or EXCHANCED, 


u-ly At the Lowest Cash Prices. 








Ryders American F'ruit-Drier. 


This Machine combines cheapne 8 in first cost, darabitity, simplicity, and practical utility in the most perfect 
manner. It is male in sizes especially adapted for 


Farmers and Eamily’ Use. 
I, has been greatly improved since last season, and, it is claimed, will in a single year 


SAVE ITS COST IN CANS AND SUGAR, 


And that fraite prepared in it are superior in Flavor, Color and General Appearance. 
It will dry and preserve equally well all kinds of Fruit. Vegetabics, and animal substances. By ite use, also, 
inferior fruits can be partiaily saved and turned to account. 
The DRIER ie now made in different sizes, with heater and al! complete, varying in price from $50 to $200, 
and having a drying capacity of from 5 to 50 buehels per day. 
gee For further information, and for Illustrated Circu ar and Price-List, address 


SAML. SANDS & SON, Publishers American Farmer, 
jy-tf 9 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 




















ESTABLISHED 18389. 





TO FARMERS, PLANTERS and GARDENERS 





PureGround Bone 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


Factory: Washington Road, Baltimore, Md. 


Store: No. 61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
P, O. Box 636. 


PACKED IN BARRELS OR BAGS, $45 PER TON. 


$$ ___. 


For the past thirty years we have been engaged in the manufacture of PURE 
GROUND BONE, our crude stock being gathered daily from the Butchers here, with 
whom we have yearly contracts. Having recently added additional and improved 
machinery, we are now prepared to fill all orders in our line with promptness and 
despatch. Would respectfully call attention to the annexed certificate : 

BALTIMORE, Marcl: 1st, 1873 
Messrs. Jonn Buttock & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Gents—The following is the result of an analysis of your Ground Bone: 
PER CENT. 
Moisture determined at 212° Fahrenheit, . .....2.2.2.2.2.2.2. «544 
Organic Matter, EE iC lg eee a 
Containing Nitrogen, 4.47 per cent., equal to Ammonia, 5.42 per cent. 
Re ee ae OO aa ee ee ee 
Containing Phosphoric Acid, 22.15 per cent., equal to Bone Phos. of Lime, 48.35 percent. 
Alumina, Oxide of Iron, and Carbonate and Fluoride of Lime not determined. 
Insoluble Residue, 3.61 per cent. 
100.00 

I am pleased to state that this is one of the richest and most available forms of 
Phosphate of Lime and Ammonia that can be found for agricultural purposes. The 
per centage of valuable ingredients named is in excess of the generality of fertilizers 
now being offered for sale. Respectfully, &c., 

P. B. WILson, 


oct-ly Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 














i 





“The Standard in America.” 


Ammonia. ....... ss hasWidesheae 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime.......... ...... 54 
$45 Per Ton, in Bags. 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


And Tobacco Sustain. 


750 Ibs. Peruvian Guano. 1,100 lbs. Bone Dust. 150 lbs. Potash. 
$50 Per Tou, in Bags. 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


$48 Per Ton. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, OIL VITRIOL (warranted full strength), MORIATE POTASH, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, NITRATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
And other Chemicals for making Super-Phosphates and Fertilizers, at Wholesale Prices. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 
54 S. Gay St., Cor. Chew and Stirling Sts..a 1 st St 


+ 





JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


Light street, See am we Light street, 
BALTIMORE, ohh Simei! BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND. ity - MARYLAND. 


PREMIUM at Carroll County, Frederick Count pore County, Md., FAIRS, October, 1873. The R- 
DICK INDEPENDENT REAPER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST PREMIUM and DIPLOMA 
at Maryland State Fair, 1873. The KIRBY TWO-WHEEL MOWER was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at 
Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., Fairs; and also, at Leesburg, Va., Fair, 1878. ° 


SIMPLE, STRONC AND,DUBABLE. 


POSITIVELY NO SIDE DRAUGHT, NO WEIGHT O®8 THU At,” 3 NECK. Extras and pepeice constantly 
on hand. Send for Circular and Price-List. Aleo, DEAJW#K IN ALL KINDS O 


Agricultural Implements, Cucumber Pumps, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


~The KIRBY COMBINED REAPER he ie with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received ft ty 


I dec-ly 55 Light Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md. 
L 

















